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| Reflections on the Quarter 


S THIS issue of Orbis goes 


} to press, a group of men and 


women, leaders in the cultural and 
intellectual life of their respective 
countries, is meeting in the historic 
town of Bruges in Belgium. This 
Conference on Atlantic Communi- 
ty, sponsored jointly by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
College of Europe in Bruges, is the 
beginning of a quest: the search 
for the true and dynamic image of 
the West. 

For one week, the men and 
women at Bruges will gather at 
round tables in an attempt to stake 
out the spiritual and cultural boun- 
daries of the Atlantic World. They 
will discuss the role in the Atlantic 
Community of religious and spirit- 
ual values, of education and lan- 
guage, of the technological ad- 
vances and economic problems of 
Western civilization. They will seek 
to isolate the causes of tension 
within the Atlantic Community. 
Finally, they will endeavor to de- 
fine the relationship of the Atlantic 
Community to the world at large: 
to the forces of totalitarianism 
which challenge the Community 
from within and without, and to 
that amorphous mass of rising 
nation-states collectively titled the 
“underdeveloped world.” 

When the plans for this Confer- 
ence were laid many months ago, 
a sense of urgency pervaded the 


preparatory work; yet none of the 
planners realized then how press- 
ing would become the need for such 
a meeting. The Conference at 
Bruges is not a political conference. 
Nor is its topic the military posture 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Yet no one who has 
watched the political and military 
developments of the last few years 
can, in good conscience, assert that 
the Atlantic Community is today 
politically and militarily more 
secure than it was three years ago. 
The affairs of the Atlantic Com- 
munity have not been managed 
well, and there have been some 
forcible reminders that they have 
been managed badly. Perhaps never 
before in this century has there 
been a more urgent need for a 
reappraisal of what we mean when 
we speak of the Atlantic Com- 
munity —a reappraisal which is 
particularly important to the 
United States. 

Much has been said and written, 
in the last decade, about the de- 
pendence of Western Europe upon 
the industrial might and technical 
know-how of the United States. 
But the announcement, by the 
Soviets, of the successful launching 
of an _ intercontinental ballistics 
missile should come as a shock to 
whatever smug illusions of tech- 
nical superiority Americans may 
harbor. If we are falling behind, it 
is partly because we have failed to 
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pool effectively European resources 
with our own. Our mail, air trans- 
port and railroad systems are, in 
many ways, behind the best Euro- 
pean systems. Our automobile in- 
dustry, instead of drugging the 
market with increasingly fanciful 
models powered for free flight 
rather than for terrestrial transport, 
could do worse than draw upon 
the European experience in the 
production of small, economic and 
maneuverable cars. Obsessed by 
our own standards and by the 
gadget-products of our industrial 
machine, we have tended to lose 
sight of the intellectual prowess and 
moral disciplines which are at once 
the creators and purveyors of mod- 
ern technology. More important 
still, our educational system, ad- 
mirable in its hospitality to all tal- 
ents, has been prone to sacrifice 
that sense of discipline without 
which any long-range hope of chal- 
lenging, let alone pacing, the 
Soviets in the technological race 
remains a tragic illusion. 

If we are to join with our West- 
ern fellow-peoples in “doing great 
things together,’ we shall do well 
to check our standards against those 
of our partners. Undoubtedly, this 
will be painful. In the process, we 
will have to shed some of our own 
illusions about the universal ex- 
cellence of our methods, institutions 
and folk-ways. We are eating our 
cake; we shall not have it much 
longer. If we once grasp this fact, 
we will be more concerned with 
our capacity for participating in 
great projects than with the ad- 
visability (or non-advisability) of 
launching them. We can learn a 


great deal from some of our Euro. 
pean partners who have, them. 
selves, learned much from the ex. 
perience of defeat and tragedy. We 
can gain these lessons only in q 
true Western community of efforts. 
methods and ideas. 

Lest we be misunderstood, let ys 
hasten to reject emphatically some 
of the limitations which have been 
put upon the term “Atlantic Com. 
munity.” We do not regard this 
community as a closed gathering of 
only those peoples that hail from 
the tradition of the Hellenic civili- 
zation, the Christian faith and the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
The Atlantic Community has 
always been an open society. It 
has never been, and must never 
be, a concentration camp avec tous 
les conforts, a golden ghetto. This, 
apparently, is the best to which a 
totalitarian society can aspire. The 
peoples of any healthy community 
have countless and rewarding rela- 
tionships with other communities. 
What joins them in their awareness 
of a common past and a reverence 
for those ordinances which guide 
the conduct of peoples and men, 
and invest with meaning the striv- 
ings of the generations. By these 
tokens the Atlantic Community 
exists. 


II 


One of the most gruesome stories 
of World War I was told about 
the encounter on the fields of 
Flanders between a German 
guardsman and a British Ghurka 
soldier. The Ghurka slashed at the 
German’s throat with his celebrated 
razor-sharp blade. The German 
backed away and exclaimed: “You 
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missed me!” The Ghurka replied: 
“Shake your head!” 

Our leading periodicals are now 
engaged in a spirited debate over 
the likely or unlikely shapes of mili- 
tary things-to-come in the nuclear 
age. Our political leaders and 
strategic planners, too, appear en- 
gaged in an equally spirited re- 
appraisal of the premises and 
wherewithal of our defense policies. 
The issue, as they see it, can be 
summed up as follows: Reliance on 
strategic deterrence is not enough. 
The Big Bang might win the war 
against the Soviets but at a price 
which neither we nor they nor, 
perhaps more important still, our 
allies are willing to pay. There- 
fore, the Soviets—who can be 
counted upon to see this dismal 
prospect of all-out nuclear war as 
well as we do—will seek a way 
out of the present (assumed) 
paralysis by starting localized ag- 
gressions. Therefore, we, too, must 
be prepared for limited ripostes 
graduated to the scope of the Soviet 
challenges. In brief, we must gear 
our military establishment not only 
to warding off the all-out nuclear 
attack upon the home bases of the 
Western alliance but also to coping 
with a spectrum of aggression short 
of all-out war, restricted to peri- 
pheral areas and carried home by 
means ranging all the way from 
day-before-yesterday’s to day-after- 
tomorrow’s “conventional” weap- 
ons. Only then, it is being said, 
can we restore our diplomatic ini- 
tiative and “flexibly” play the 
power game without falling into 
the trap of, on one hand, appease- 


ment and, on the other hand, in- 
cineration. 

This is an impressive theory. 
One of its weaker points might turn 
out to be that its fundamental 
premise is wrong. The fundamental 
premise of the analysis and 
remedial prescription summarized 
above is that the technological 
parity that gives rise to the nuclear 
stalemate does exist and is likely 
to exist for some time to come. As 
a matter of fact, those who argue 
that the United States can re- 
capture the diplomatic initiative by 
developing a more finely calibrated 
military instrument assume im- 
plicitly that the United States, here 
and now and probably for, let us 
say, five to ten years more, enjoys 
so clear a technological superiority 
over the Soviet Union that it can 
deploy its forces for graduated de- 
terrence without fear of provoking 
an effective Soviet counter-strategy. 
The debut of the Soviet ICBM 
should have written finis to these 
speculations. The technological gap 
in essential things military which, 
only yesterday, was assumed to 
have been five, ten or even twenty 
years, has perhaps been reduced 
to 35 minutes. 


III 


Ever since the introduction of 
the means of mass destruction men 
of good will have fervently searched 
for a way to dispel the specter of 
conflict. This longing for peace has 
been intensified by the experience 
of total war. Many will still remem- 
ber the endless disarmament con- 
ferences held after World War I. 
They did not produce lasting re- 
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sults. To the contrary, they played 
into the hands of the aggressors, 
for they created a_ psychological 
barrier against timely rearmament 
and those resolute measures which 
might have deterred, or defeated at 
the outset, the rising totalitarian 
expansionism. 

It is understandable that World 
War II strengthened the desire for 
peace. The reasons are plain: the 
destructive power of armaments, 
and at the same time their cost, 
have grown and are growing far 
beyond anything envisaged in the 
halcyon years after World War I. 
No appeal finds such a ready re- 
sponse in the hearts of men all over 
the world as the call to peace and 
disarmament. Disarmament is re- 
garded as the royal road to peace. 
Yet for the achievement of goals 
near to their heart, even peace- 
loving nations continue to arm and 
to insist on the need for armament. 
India and Pakistan are in no mood 
to scrap their arsenals as long as 
the future of Kashmir is not set- 
tled; Israel and the Arab states will 
certainly reject any disarmament 
on their part as long as their views 
of the future of Palestine remain 
diametrically opposed. Competitive 
armament between nations cannot 
be attributed, as many naive souls 
thought after World War I, to the 
evil machinations of ambitious gen- 
erals and greedy munitions-makers. 
The reasons for this state of af- 
fairs are deeply embedded in the 
fears and ambitions of whole 
peoples, which sentiments move 
them more strongly than the love 
of peace or the craving for eco- 
nomic security and prosperity. In 


short, armaments are not the causes 
but the symptoms of conflict. 

Potential aggressors are always 
eager to disarm their prospective 
victims, at least psychologically, 
For that purpose, they insist on 
their love of peace and try to con. 
fuse public opinion by their appeals 
for peace. Such was the tactic of 
the fascist aggressors before World 
War II. They masterfully exploited 
the desire for peace among the 
democratic peoples. Hitler assured 
the world repeatedly not only of his 
own love for peace, wherein he lied, 
but also of the desire for peace 
of the British and French peoples, 
wherein he was right. Yet, he con- 
tended, these good peoples were 
incited to war by their own wicked 
governments, plutocrats and _pro- 
fessional war-mongers. He suc- 
ceeded in making many people in 
the democracies believe him. 

Not only Stalin’s successors, but 
Stalin himself, whose character as 
a bloody tyrant has since been 
acknowledged by no less a man 
than Khrushchev himself, con- 
tinued, not without success, this 
tactic. From 1948 on, at the time 
of the frightful Zhdanovshchina in 
the Communist Empire, peace and 
disarmament became Stalin’s favor- 
ite slogans. Innumerable interna- 
tional conferences, in which count- 
less well-meaning peoples joined, 
sent out the new dove of peace. 
The wicked capitalists and im- 
perialists were taxed with encircling 
the peaceful Soviet empire and 
plotting its destruction — accusa- 
tions reminiscent of the ravings of 
the Germans obsessed by the mania 
of encirclement. Whatever there 
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was of encirclement then was 


» brought about by the Germans 


themselves. Whatever “encircle- 
ment” of the Soviet Empire exists 
today has been entirely the result 
of Soviet ideology and Soviet 
actions. The peace and disarma- 
ment propaganda attempts to cloak 
this ideology and these actions with 
a veil of outraged innocence. 
Curiously enough in the light of 
past experience, many people in the 
West placed high hopes on the 
recent disarmament talks in Lon- 
don. There was undoubtedly much 
good will on the part of the de- 
mocracies to arrive at a lessening 
of the burden of armament and 
an exit from the nuclear stalemate. 
By now the disarmament confer- 
ence has ended in failure. The 
Soviets have put an abrupt end 
to it. They know that it will suit 
their purposes of propaganda better 
if they throw the entire issue into 
the lap of the United Nations. Most 
of the UN members are in no way 
willing to abandon their military 
establishments. Nonetheless many 
of them can be relied upon to sup- 
port the Soviet declamation for 
general and unqualified disarma- 
ment and peace among all men of 
good will. The question over which 
no agreement can be reached in 
any foreseeable future is the ques- 
tion of what constitutes good will. 
It is characteristic of the latest 
Soviet manoeuvre at London that 
it was paced by the dead-pan an- 
nouncement by Moscow of the suc- 
cessful completion of multi-stage 
rocket tests. The brutal and sud- 
den switch from the disarmament 
track in London to the launching 


site of the multi-stage rocket is in 
the grand tradition of the Pav- 
lovian tactics: the shutter of the 
cage is brought down with a crash 
to confound and terrify the unsus- 
pecting animal. 


IV 


The return of the will-of-the- 
wisp of disarmament was eased by 
the resurgence of a hoary illusion 
concerning the nature of the Soviet 
regime. It is now generally agreed 
—even among those who, in 1948, 
saw in Stalin not only the wise 
father of all peoples, but the cham- 
pion of world peace and the in- 
defatigable fighter against oppres- 
sion and imperialism—that Stalin 
was a “bad” man who could not 
be trusted. But the argument con- 
tinues: Stalin is dead, and his suc- 
cessors are sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote peace and the well-being of 
the peoples in the Soviet domain. 
The day is near when the average 
Russian will eat more meat and 
drink more milk than the despised 
and envied slaves of the American 
capitalist system. 

Khrushchev, it is said, who for 
so many years has been the faithful 
executor of Stalin’s will, has now 
opted for a policy of unusual 
benevolence. But even if he has 
not, then Marshal Zhukov is cer- 
tainly a man of moderation and 
peace; under his leadership the 
Red Army will take over whenever 
the right moment has arrived. 
Should Marshal Zhukov fail to 
measure up to these expectations, 
the argument continues, then there 
is always the great and peace-lov- 
ing Russian people who, awakened 
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since the death of Stalin to a new 
sense of liberty and personal dig- 
nity, will see to it that Russia will 
be ruled by “liberals” (whatever 
that term may mean in a com- 
munist context). In brief, the sway 
of communist ideology is ended. 

Undoubtedly, there have been 
changes in Russia; there is, in- 
deed, not a year nor a day in his- 
tory which does not see change. 
The communist regime has gone 
through many mutations in the 
forty years of its existence. Many 
of these changes were startling and 
unexpected. None of them has in 
the least affected the unity of doc- 
trine, nor the deep-rooted convic- 
tion of the coming victory of com- 
munism on a global scale. 

Only a few years ago, Georgi 
Malenkov was hailed by many 
writers on Russia as the beacon 
and hope of an emerging “new 
order” in the Soviet Union; now 
Khrushchev has officially stated 
that Malenkov collaborated with 
the unspeakable Beria. Only last 
year Khrushchev assured the world 
ot the complete unity of the Soviet 
“collective leadership.” Since then, 
three pillars of this indestructible 
edifice have collapsed. Malenkov, 
Shepilov and Molotov have been 
shunted to the farthest points of 
the empire. 

But the illusionists are unde- 
terred. Is not the Red Army grow- 
ing in influence, and will it not re- 
move the communist bureaucracy 
from power whenever it deems this 
expedient? There appears to be a 
strange belief among pacifists that 
communist generals, epitomized by 
the genial countenance of Marshal 


Zhukov, are somehow more mellow 
and “peace-loving” than the men } 
astride the Soviet bureaucratic ma. | 
chine. The truth is that Marshal | 
Zhukov is no less a convinced and 
fervent a communist than is Com. | 
rade Khrushchev. Who of the 
two might be “better” is an idle 
and dangerous speculation, amusing 
perhaps as an intellectual parlor 
game, but without value and poten. 
tially pernicious to the responsible 
leadership of the Free World. 
And what of the abiding im. 
pulses of the great Russian people? 
Everything that has been said of its 
deep love for peace and liberty 
may be entirely true. But if, indeed, | 
these sentiments are alive, they 
have yet to be articulated: the 
Russian people has very little to \ 
say regarding its destiny, nor has | 
it ever tried its hand at the politics 
of liberty. The present issue of 
Orbis contains an essay by WLOD- 
ZIMIERZ BACZKOWSKI which 
traces the long and vain vigil of 
those optimists who have waited for 
the imminent dawning of liberal | 
democracy in the Soviet Union. 
Baczkowski, basing his argument 
on the record of Russian statism 
and the docility of the Russian 
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people, questions that any valid } 


analogies can be drawn between the 
feeble stirrings of liberty in Russia 
and the Western tradition of free- 
dom and human dignity which 


runs persistently through even the | 


darkest epochs of Western his- 
tory. But even were Baczkowski’s 
arguments less conclusive than he 
thinks, it seems to us that the fresh 
currents of self-assertion that sup- 
posedly now sweep the Russian 
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scene cannot budge the Kremlin: 
The handful of men in the control- 
room of the ICBM can, at the flip 
of a wrist, launch mankind, includ- 
ing the Russian people, upon the 
road of destruction whenever they 
deem the moment propitious to the 
attainment of their world-wide 
goals. 
Vv 


Since Le Monde, the influential 
Paris daily, has not usually been 
numbered among the most irricon- 
cilable opponents of Red China’s 
claims to international respecta- 
bility, its lead editorial of Septem- 
ber 9, 1957 on the accomplishments 
of the Chinese communist regime 
is sufficiently significant to be re- 
produced in English: 

“The Chinese communists are 
wont to depict Mao Tse-tung as a 
man who has never made a mis- 
take and who has been successful 
in all his undertakings. This picture 
has its propaganda aspect,'but it 
must be recognized that the career 
of the president of the Chinese 
People’s Republic has indeed been 
marked by an extraordinary series 
of successes. 

“For once, however, he has 
failed: he has not brought about 
the ‘relaxation’ which he recently 
promised to China. The steps of the 
policy which he launched in the 
spring of 1954 to soften the regime 
progressively and to make the tute- 
lage of the party less burdensome 
to the people are well known. The 
result is equally well known. Con- 
fronted with a veritable explosion 
of discontent and _ resentment 
against the party, promoted by the 


campaign of ‘rectification and free 
criticism,’ the party was suddenly 
forced to do an about-face. 

“A ‘witch hunt,’ Chinese com- 
munist style, is now enveloping the 
entire country. The party punishes 
and accuses the ‘rightists’ who 
have blossomed in all sectors of 
the new society. Mao Tse-tung 
obviously had a quite different ob- 
jective when he embarked on this 
new policy. What he had thought 
to initiate in China was the ‘thaw- 
ing of Marxism,’ that is, a sort 
of Chinese compromise between 
Marxism and liberty. 

“Chinese communism, of which 
Mao has been for so many years 
the leader, is based, in the best 
dialectical tradition, on the alter- 
nate use of two apparently contra- 
dictory means—goodwill and force. 
It would be wrong to attribute the 
success of Chinese communism ex- 
clusively to persuasion; it would 
be equally wrong to attribute it 
solely to fear. Persuasion and fear 
are inseparable. 

“These two aspects have in- 
fluenced in different ways two dis- 
tinct periods of the Chinese 
communist revolution. In _ the 
decade from 1940 to 1950, when 
the communists were rising to 
power, Mao Tse-tung was able to 
present communism under the 
guise of tolerance and moderation. 
He spoke in terms of the common 
front and the coalition. The bour- 
geois and the patriot capitalists 
were welcomed. He even dared to 
promise the farmers the right to 
private ownership of property. This 
was the happy era of Yenan, named 
after the “caveland capital” where 
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Mao and his staff prepared the con- 
quest of China. 

“After 1950, the regime showed 
its other face. Communism brought 
into power a handful of Marxists 
who were lost in the vast multitude 
of the non-Marxist Chinese people: 
the regime had to stress authority 
and fear in order to consolidate 
itself. Mao now spoke as the dic- 
tator of the Chinese people. The 
great campaigns of the revolution- 
ary struggle were pressed forward 
vigorously. Tension mounted to a 
peak in 1955, when China experi- 
enced the purge of the anti-party 
elements (following the Kao Kang 
affair), the ideological remoulding 
of the intellectuals (after the 
Hugeng affair) , the collectivization 
of the land and the battle against 
the Catholics. 


“If on top of all this it is re- 
called that the regime was obliged 
to impose upon the people in- 
creased austerity in everyday life, 
as a result of economic difficulties 
and bad harvests, it becomes un- 
derstandable that Mao Tse-tung 
should have decided upon a policy 
of “decompression” at the ideo- 
logical and political levels. More- 
over, the events in Hungary pro- 
vided a decisive argument in favor 
of such a policy. 

“The dimensions of this political 
counter-stroke, the initial impulse 
of the campaign of relaxation, in- 
deed the whole tone of the pro- 
paganda declarations of Mao him- 
self, all would seem to indicate that 
what the Chinese leader had in 
mind was a major change in the 
orientation of the Peking regime. 


Once more the harsh features of 
the regime were relegated to the 
wings, and the stage was again set 
in the decor of benevolence. Ip 
short, it seems that Mao believed 
it possible to return to what used 
to be called ‘the spirit of Yenan’ 
—but events proved him wrong, 
Events, and perhaps also men: a 
faction of the leaders who surround 
him. What is now going on in 
China bears not the stamp of Mao 
Tse-tung but that of the “hard 
core” of the collective leadership 
who seem to have seized the upper 
hand and made their point of view 
prevail. 

“The consequences may be grave 
for Chinese communism. They are 
grave, too, for communism in gen- 
eral. What has happened in China 
will not, unfortunately, help to 
facilitate a lessening of _ inter- 
national tensions, nor will it en- 
courage the hope of seeing the 
socialist camp advance in the direc- 
tion of genuine de-Stalinization.” 

Significant as is Le Monde’s 
acknowledgement of Mao’s rever- 
sion to Stalinist brutality, the edi- 
torial fails to come to grips with 
the main reason behind this shift, 
namely the real and abiding de- 
pendence of Communist China 
upon the Soviet Union. As DAVID 
J. DALLIN suggests in the current 
issue of Orbis, this dependence 
promises to overshadow, at least in 
the foreseeable future, any personal 
predilections that may assert them- 
selves, from time to time, within 
the councils of the Peking regime. 

The communists’ economic diff- 
culties in Poland and their prob- 
lems of ideological disintegration 
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in Hungary are well known. Less 
well known, but no less a cause 
of concern to international com- 
munism, is the wide discrepancy 
between the glowing image of Red 
China which has been created by 
propagandists in Asia and the rec- 
ord of actual achievements com- 
piled by the Peking regime. 

China is now completing the 
First Five Year Plan, which was 
not really an integrated plan of 
national economic development, 
but rather a series of more or less 
slf-sufficient projects, many of 
which had been conceived during 
the administration of Chiang Kai- 
shek. The communists are ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty 
in their efforts to launch the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan, for the first 
Plan failed to lay the basis for a 
sophisticated scheme of coordinated 
development. The country still 
suffers from a dearth of skilled 
planners, economists, adminis- 
trators and technicians. Unemploy- 
ment figures are high, and with 
every passing year the problems of 
producing for the world’s largest 
and steadily expanding population 
become more acute. It is small 
wonder that, recognizing the mag- 
nitude of the economic challenge 
confronting them, the Chinese 
communists hesitate to plunge into 
the Second Five Year Plan, which, 
thanks to their own previous suc- 
cess in the art of impressing visitors, 
the Asians will be watching with 
interest. 

It is quite possible that, during 
the next few years, China’s self- 
contrived reputation as the leader 
and prototype of the world’s un- 


derdeveloped nations will tarnish. 
Meanwhile, China can be expected 
to depend increasingly for eco- 
nomic and technical help upon an 
already beleaguered Soviet Union. 
It is most certainly not in the in- 
terests of the Free World at this 
time to seek a diplomatic and eco- 
nomic accommodation with China, 
and thus loosen the embrace in 
which the fortunes of these two 
communist countries are locked. In 
the past, communism has exhibited 
remarkable recuperative powers; it 
is by no means a foregone con- 
clusion that it will be unable to 
recover its poise, despite the dis- 
orders and upheavals which it has 
experienced during the last year. 
But let it never be said that the 
West facilitated this recovery. 


In any event, the policy of “let- 
ting a hundred flowers bloom” ap- 
pears to have gone amiss. All 
through the summer of 1956, re- 
ports of protests in the universities 
and rioting in the provinces have 
filtered out of China, lending sup- 
port to those who believe that the 
communist regime in Peking can- 
not relax its rigid posture without 
encountering serious difficulties. 
One must not completely discount, 
of course, the possibility that the 
policy of “decompression” was 
designed to serve merely as a 
prelude to the purge which is now 
in progress. It cannot be denied 
that Mao’s call to let the flowers 
bloom, following so closely upon his 
declaration last February that all 
the enemies of the regime—800,000 
by his own admission—had been 
liquidated, certainly encouraged 
many of the remaining critics of the 
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government to show themselves. 
Although criticism of individual 
communist officials for defective 
performance has been tolerated in 
the past, just as it has been under 
the Soviet practice of “democratic 
self-evaluation,” the recent attacks 
were unmistakably levelled against 
the whole communist system and 
were bound to provoke harsh coun- 
ter-measures by the regime. No 
flowers can bloom outside the com- 
munist garden. 

Whether Mao is still in funda- 
mental doctrinal agreement with 
Moscow or whether he is trying to 
advance the Marxist-Leninist theo- 


retical system by admitting the ob. 
vious—namely, that tensions can 
exist between the rulers and the 
ruled in a communist state—the 
fact remains that Mao and Khrush. 
chev are still linked by their com. 
mon interests and by their common 
troubles. Neither one can be blind 
to the prospect that the future of 
the world communist movement 
depends upon the success of com- 
munism in Russia and, equally, in 
China. Consequently, the troubles 
of Mao become the troubles of 
Krushchev and vice versa, for both 
are confronted with serious political 
and economic dislocations within 
their empires. 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1957 


by Massimo Salvadon 


In Italy, private citizens usually grumble. Democrats find that 
there is not enough democracy; anti-democrats are convinced 
that there is too much. Devout Catholics complain about a dearth 
of religious spirit; non-devout Catholics and others feel that the 
Church’s influence is too all-pervasive and fear a new surge of 
obscurantism. Prices are too low for producers and much too 
high for consumers. Labor fights for higher wages (the spring 
and early summer witnessed a new spate of strikes), and man- 
agement fights to keep wages down. The young resent their 
elders’ control over their private lives, and the Pope warns of a 
wave of immorality. For traditionalists, change in Italy is much 
too rapid; for anti-traditionalists it is much too slow. 

Considering the events of the recent past (fascism, ten years 
of wars, defeat, economic ruin, invasion and civil war) and of 
the less recent past (despotism, clerical dominance, foreign rule 
and economic stagnation) , the achievements of Italian democracy 
in the brief period of its current renaissance are impressive 
enough. Because this article will be devoted largely to the dark 
side of the Italian political scene, it is just as well to start by 
pointing out the favorable elements in the present situation. 
A comparison with the relative status of the Weimar Republic 
and most successor states twelve years after the end of World 
War I can give some measure of the achievements and the rela- 
tive strength of the Italian Republic twelve years after the end of 
World War II. 


THE PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY 


In spite of continuing cabinet crises there is remarkable political 
stability. In Italy, as in France, a cabinet change does not neces- 
sarily mean a change in policies: Italian governmental policies 
have not changed significantly for over ten years, ever since the 
communists were ousted from the cabinet in the spring of 1947. 
Since then the same political group has held the reins of power; 
there are within that group differences which, from time to time, 
erupt in the form of a cabinet crisis; but the new cabinet on the 
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whole pursues the policies of the old. Despite the presence of 
large authoritarian groups on the right (the neo-fascists, nation. 
alists and clericals), and on the left (the communists and from 
two to three fifths of the socialists) , there is considerable liberty 
in Italy: national and local elections are really free; there are 
practically no limitations of speech or print; whoever has the 
energy and a little luck (probably more important than capital) 
can set up a new business with fair chances of success (the number 
of successful business people in this post-war period has been 
really astounding). The one exception is that—outside of the 
cities and a few small areas—there is considerable limitation of re. 
ligious freedom: this, however, has been a major feature of Italian 
life since the counter-reformation triumphed four hundred years 
ago and is due more to the pressure of public opinion than to 
the influences of coercive institutions and of the 1929 Concordat, 
now incorporated in the Constitution of the Italian Republic. 


The standard of living has risen considerably everywhere in 
Italy for all classes—which is precisely the reason for the wide- 
spread economic dissatisfaction: new economic opportunities have 
given the masses aspirations unthought of in past decades. In spite 
of the debilitating effect of private and public monopolies, the 
economy, largely under the stimulus of American aid, has been 
expanding in all fields. The economic improvement of the mid- 
dle classes has lagged behind that of the workers: however, this 
may bring some benefit to Italian society by slackening the ex- 
plosive tensions between Italian classes. There continue to be 
large pockets of poverty, unemployment, undernourishment and 
demoralization due to economic strictures, but to a much smaller 
extent than fifteen or twenty-five years ago. 

The resignation, in late spring, of the cabinet headed by the 
Christian-Democrat Segni seemed to herald the first real change 
in Italian politics since May 1947: a shift in the balance of power 
from an uneasy middle-of-the-road position (always with strong 
leanings toward the right) to a clear-cut rightist position. In con- 
crete terms this would have meant, internally, a greater stress 
on the rights (or privileges) of capital, and severe limitation of 
freedom of speech and of the press, and, externally, a greater stress 
on nationalism. Social reforms, freedom of expression and “At 
lanticism” would have been the main victims. 

The crisis passed, however, and the expected change did not 
materialize. Nevertheless, the crisis is but another symptom of 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1957 


a malaise which continues to pervade the Italian nation and will 
not be quickly overcome—probably not in our lifetime. Like the 
French and the Germans in Europe, the Mexicans and the Ar- 
gentines in the Americas, the Italian nation suffers from a deep 
and chronic schism in its ethos. 


Tue Co-EXxIsTENCE OF TRADITIONALISM AND PROGRESSIVISM 

People who like to fill speeches—and the pages of books and 
the columns of newspapers—with the term “West” tend to ignore 
a simple, basic fact of Western civilization, which is that, in the 
last four centuries or more, there has been a split between a tra- 
ditionalist, basically authoritarian West, and a progressive, basic- 
ally ‘liberal’ West. Liberalism here is taken to mean that move- 
ment which, following the paths of constitutionalism and democ- 
racy, has terminated in the open North Atlantic societies—a move- 
ment which also gave birth to the socialist heresy and to social- 
ism’s illegitimate offspring, communism. In Catholic countries, 
cericalism, the all-pervading influence of the Church in temporal 
affairs, is the backbone of traditionalism. 

There are countries from Portugal and Spain in Europe to 
Peru and Paraguay in South America in which traditionalism 
dominates the national life—in which conservatism means the 
preservation of authoritarian political institutions and, among 
other things, of a system of education which excludes the concept 
of liberty, of man’s right and duty to find the truth through his 
own efforts. There are other nations in which progressivism tri- 
umphed and became the way of life of most citizens; in which 
even conservatism means the preservation of free political insti- 
tutions. 

In Italy traditionalism and progressivism co-exist. The counter- 
reformation imbued the emerging Italian nation with a strong 
loyalty to tradition. Internal divisions and foreign invasions 
cleared the way for the irruption of progressivism, which, from 
humble beginnings at the middle of the eighteenth century, had 
made considerable headway by 1914. From England came consti- 
tutionalism, parliamentarianism and free enterprise; from France, 
democracy, egalitarianism and rationalism; from Germany, the 
doctrine of socialism. 

Italian traditionalism, in its predominantly clerical garb, re- 
mained in the background during most of the constitutional 
period (1860-1922). It had lost much of its political influence; 
deep ideological crises in the nineteenth century had sapped 
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its strength. But thanks largely to the patient and intelligent 
efforts of some of the clergy (especially of the Jesuits) and of 
the educated laity, clericalism reappeared as an autonomous force 
on the political scene shortly before World War I and grew stead- 
ily during the inter-war years. Fascism became its ally in a savage 
attack against the men, the ideas and the movements which took 
their inspiration from the great British, American and French 
revolutions. ‘Today clericalism is probably stronger than it was 
at any time during the last two and a half centuries. 


CLERICALISM AND CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 

The Christian Democratic Party, the largest in the country (it 
can count safely on two-fifths of the total vote and may achieve 
a clear majority at the next election) is—in spite of the presence 
of a genuine democratic minority—the clerical and traditionalist 
party. It is torn by internal strife and some people hope—or fear, 
according to their sympathies—that one day it will split in two, 
possibly even three. While nothing, of course, is impossible in 
the complex field of party politics, it is doubtful that there will 
ever be such a split. The common denominator for all Christian 
Democrats is loyalty to the Church, and this loyalty is likely to 
override all other interests and predilections. 

For the clerical majority of Christian Democrats the term “dem- 
ocrat”’ carries a meaning which American and British ‘“democrats” 
would have difficulty in understanding. Pope Leo XIII, who more 
than anyone else was responsible for the revival of political Cath- 
olicism, made clear in 1903 that for a Christian Democrat democ- 
racy means to govern for the people, to do good to the people; 
it does not mean government by the people. Today, as in the 
past, benevolent paternalism remains the political creed of Cath- 
olicism. Catholics can be “good” democrats when they are a 
minority and need civil rights to resist the oppression of a non- 
Catholic majority; when they can control the state, it is their 
moral duty to withhold from citizens the liberty which would 
enable them to abandon The True Faith. There is, of course, 
in France a liberal-Catholic group (the MRP) which is sincerely 
attached to democracy as understood by Americans; it is also the 
only one of its kind. There were, at one time, liberal-Catholics 
in Italy; some remain, but there is no longer a movement. If 
given a chance to rule without the check exercised by an active 
opposition, Christian democracy will not change the constitution: 
it will simply erase its liberal-democratic features in practice. 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1957 


The dissensions within the Christian Democratic Party mainly 
concern economic policies. There is a small group, headed among 
others by former Premier Pella, which favors free enterprise. 
There is a larger group which favors a semi-socialist economy: 
Gronchi, the President of the Republic, and Pastore, the leader 
of the Catholic labor unions, are its leading spokesmen. There is 
finally the majority, led by the economist Fanfani, which frankly 
stands for a corporate economy based on private ownership of 
property, state regulation of the uses of property and abolition 
of competition. Pella wants a minimum of social legislation; 
Gronchi a maximum; Fanfani is between the two. Right, left, 
and center in the Christian Democratic Party have economic and 
social implications. Politically—except for the minority of sur- 
vivors of the old Popular Party and a number of “Young Turks” 
-there are only two kinds of Christian Democrats: authoritarian 
and semi-authoritarian. Gronchi, who wants a Presidential Re- 
public, and Fanfani, the party secretary who is reputed to have 
been close to fascism and who wants more power and more 
autonomy for the prime minister, are equally suspicious of demo- 
cratic procedure. Because of circumstances in 1919 when the 
Popular Party was formed and of the precedents in other coun- 
tries where a minority Catholic party has participated in the 
legislature, Christian Democrat deputies sit in the center of the 
Italian House of Deputies. In reality they should sit on the right. 

Traditionally, Italy has been predominantly conservative for 
centuries. Political stability and economic recovery have strength- 
ened the conservative trend. It is not surprising that Christian 
Democratic votes have increased in recent local elections and 
that Christian Democratic leaders hope for a clear majority in 
the next general elections. Four smaller parties compete with the 
clericals for the conservative vote but have little chance of suc- 
cess: they will be fortunate if together they obtain a tenth of the 
total vote. Italians on the whole dislike violence, and neo-fascism 
does not appeal to them; fascism is dead and is not likely to be 
revived, now or later. The National Monarchists, the Popular 
Monarchists and the big-business and land-owner Liberals have 
a lay tradition which makes them distasteful to the good Cath- 
olics. The three groups have ample funds at their disposal and 
the support of much of the “independent” press, but neither 
money nor newspapers are likely to give them an electoral victory. 
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THE COMMUNIST ANTITHESIS 


An analysis of the Christian Democratic Party is central to 
any discussion of Italian politics, not only because it is the largest 
in the country and is likely to govern Italy for a long time to 
come, but also because it helps to explain the Italian communist 
phenomenon. Americans tend to show surprise at the large 
number of communists in Italy: over one million (communists 
say two million) are party members; six million Italians voted 
for communist candidates at the 1953 elections and more, prob- 
ably, will vote for them at the next elections. As much as half of 
the 1953 socialist vote of three and a half million came from 
people who may resent certain aspects of communist policies 
but are also convinced that the road to economic salvation and 
social improvement lies through the Communist Party. There 
are also many members of the middle class who are neither com- 
munist nor socialist and who are convinced that only communism 
can save Italy from becoming the new Papal state. ‘This makes a 
total of eight to nine million votes, which gives the Communist 
Party a solid second place in Italian politics. There are relatively 
few real communists in Italy—maybe only the few tens of thov- 
sands of activists. The communist vote comes mainly from the 
millions convinced that, to oppose clericalism, something firmer, 
more substantial and more determined than democrats or social- 
ists is needed. Most Italians are skeptical about liberty and find 
democratic procedure tedious and unproductive. Those who 
want a quiet life, order, respect for traditional values, a minimum 
of civic responsibility, an administration which will do what 
is expected of it and will not bother the citizens excessively with 
taxes and other burdens, vote for the Christian Democratic Party 
and its policy of benevolent paternalism; they have no illusions 
about clericalism, they don’t look for heaven on earth, they are 
satisfied with the status quo. Those who want a change, a differ- 
ent class structure, more equality and more solidarity among 
the citizens, and who believe in the need for a powerful collective 
effort in order to abolish poverty and to abandon intellectual 
and moral stagnation, vote communist—again, without too many 
illusions. Clerical activists preach about salvation in heaven and 
believe in it; communist activists preach about salvation on earth 
and believe in it; the bulk of Italians of all classes have little 
confidence in any kind of salvation. 

The irony in the Italian situation is that the Communist Party 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1957 


now actually fulfills what is called by Italian intellectuals a “liberal 
function” in the sense that it represents a guarantee for the liber- 
ties which the citizens have enjoyed during the last twelve years. 
This is the opinion of convinced anti-communists like the leaders 
of the small but influential Republican Party and a number of 
former Resistance fighters. The reasoning is simple: without the 
Communist Party which balances and checks the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party there would be a clerical dictatorship in Italy in a 
short time; the transformation of Italy’s constitutional republic 
into a stato pontificio (a Papal State) would take place; what 
freedom of conscience still exists in the large cities would dis- 
appear; freedom of the press, of inquiry, of education, of asso- 
ciation would no longer be there; elections would become a sham. 
‘Salazarismo” (from the name of Portugal’s dictator) would be 
Italy's regime; people conceivably might be happier than they 
are now, but they would not be free. As long as the Communist 
Party commands the loyalty of a fourth of the electorate (one- 
third, if one includes fellow-travelers) , controls the administration 
ofa third or so of Italy’s municipalities and has on its side a pow- 
erful labor union like the General Confederation of Italian Labor 
(CGIL) , clericalism will be compelled to accept democratic pro- 
cedure and to respect the basic liberties of the citizens. In France, 
outlawing of the Communist Party would probably strengthen 
democracy; in Italy, it would open the road to rightist authori- 
tarianism. 

People had hoped in 1956 that the 20th Party Congress in the 
Soviet Union and the Hungarian anti-communist revolt would 
weaken the Italian Communist Party. There was, indeed, some- 
thing like a crisis between April 1956 and January 1957, when 
the Party Congress was held in Rome. However, the crisis only 
affected some of the intellectuals and not the working people. A 
number of intellectuals had joined the C. P. during or soon after 
the Resistance; their communism was mainly of the utopian type, 
closer to Owen, Fourier and St. Simon than to Marx and Engels. 
For these intellectuals Hungary was the shocking eye-opener to 
communist methods: a few left the Party, and others withdrew 
from active participation. Most of the other communists, how- 
ever, could not care less; they had known all along and had ap- 
proved. The doctrinaire among them considered the Soviet action 
to be perfectly consistent with the ultimate goal of “the triumph 
of socialism.”” Far from being weakened, the C. P. at the next 
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general elections is likely to receive half a million or so more votes 
than it did in 1953. 


THE NADIR OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


One party possibly could have stemmed Italy’s growing political 
polarization around clericals to the right and communists to the 
left: the Socialist Party. Barring a miracle, however, the Socialist 
Party is through. During the last nine years, the socialists have 
been split between a Social Democratic Party (the so-called 
Saragat Socialists), Nenni’s Socialist Party, and a few smaller 
groups. The casus belli among Italian socialists is not so much 
the economic program (all preach collectivism but are in no 
hurry to practice it, being quite satisfied for the moment with 
some form of welfare state) , as liberty. The social democrats put 
liberty and the respect for democratic procedure before economic 
or social reforms; more than any other group in Italy they are 
the heirs to the nineteenth-century liberal tradition. Among 
Nenni's socialists, some insist on democratic procedures inside 
the party, others would like socialism organized along communist 
lines. Thus the six million-or-so men and women who consider 
themselves socialists are hopelessly divided. 

A meeting in the summer of 1956 between Saragat and Nenni 
raised hopes of a union between the two major socialist groups. 
The union did not take place and is not likely to. Nenni could 
go as far as a formal divorce of his Socialist Party from the 
Communist Party, to which it has been allied for years. He 
could, however, go no farther: to adopt an actively anti-communist 
policy would wreck the unity of his Party. Saragat, on the other 
hand, insists on a forthright and vigorous anti-communist cam- 
paign. The congress of the Socialist Party last winter showed the 
deep divisions. A divided party cannot become a magnet for 
those who, although not socialistically-inclined, would vote the 
socialist ticket in the hope of checking the growth—debilitating 
for democracy—of both clericalism and communisn. Unless some- 
thing happens between now and the elections, and in spite of 
the absorption of a few smaller groups, both Socialists and 
Social-Democrats are likely to see their electoral strength reduced. 


THE PROSPECTS 
One may ask: where does democracy stand in all this? Actually 
democracy is less sick than the preceding analysis might lead one 
to conclude. Institutions, once established, have an uncanny ¢a- 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1957 


city for survival—and this also applies to the Italian democratic 
republic. Fascism and monarchism are practically out as political 
forces in Italy. Clericalism and communism balance each other. 
It did no harm to the Republic to have as President an honest 
monarchist and cabinets composed largely of ministers who had 
yoted for the monarchy. Nor is it intrinsically fatal for democracy 
that a majority of Christian Democrats are authoritarian and that 
all C. P. members are totalitarian. Whatever their real objectives, 
mutual fear has driven both clericals and communists to work 
through free institutions. This means that the democratic minor- 
ity has a chance to work for its ideas and ideals, that in time it 
may become a majority. In 1870, it may be recalled, only a minor- 
ity of Frenchmen had rallied to the republic; less than fifteen 
years later they had become a majority. The democrats are there: 
the nearly two million Italians who vote for the Social Democratic 
Party, the half million who vote for the Republican and the 
Radical Parties, probably half of those who vote for the Socialist 
Party, a sizeable minority of those who vote for the Christian 
Democratic Party and probably a majority of those who vote for 
the Liberal Party. 

But the future of Italian democracy does not lie mainly in 
Italian hands. What happens within Italy will be largely the 
result of events outside the country. In the same way that con- 
tinued Soviet successes would strengthen Italian communism, 
and the consolidation of traditional and nationalist dictatorships 
inthe Mediterranean area or elsewhere would strengthen clerical- 
im, so would strengthening the Free World—and particularly its 
more democratic forces as represented in the North Atlantic 
nations—be the most powerful prop to the cause of democracy 
in Italy. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF A NEW GERMANY 
by Norbert Muhlen 





The Ermekeil Barracks stand between shabby residential dwell- 
ings on a quiet side-street of Bonn. Built toward the end of the 
eighteenth century for a fashionable regiment of the Kaiser's 
Prussian army, the Barracks housed after 1918 a unit of the 
Weimar Republic’s Reichswehr and later, in the Third Reich, a 
unit of the Wehrmacht. When Bonn became the governmental 
seat of the new Federal Republic of Germany, the time-worn 
building played host to a variety of administrative offices. One of 
these bore the elaborately non-committal title of “The Federal 
Chancellor’s Commissioner for Questions Regarding the Augmen- 
tation of Allied Troops.” The occupants of this office, which was 
created in the winter of 1950, were a former trade-union official 
and Member of Parliament named Theodor Blank and a staff of 
about two dozen former German officers. 

From these secretive, almost furtive beginnings has emerged a 
new German army. The Ermekeil Barracks is today the nerve 
center of a military establishment which, in the summer of 1957, 
numbered nearly 100,000 men in active service. On June 30, 1957, 
the first three infantry divisions of the Bundeswehr, as the new 
armed forces are called, were handed over to the NATO com- 
mand as the first German contribution to the joint Western de- 
fense organization. 

The striking fact about this new army is that it fought, and 
won, major battles before the first soldier discharged his rifle on 
the firing range. Three powerful forces opposed the army before 
it even came into being. 

The first was the war-weariness and defeatism of the German 
people, the majority of which was passionately opposed to the 
idea of a new German army. The second enemy comprised 
those Germans who, while welcoming the idea of a German re- 
armament, objected vehemently to the projected form and spirit 
of the new military establishment. The third enemy was the 
critical shortage of almost everything required by a modern 
army: arms, men and money. 

As late as 1955 many observers doubted that the German army 
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THE NEW ARMY OF A NEW GERMANY 


would ever leave the planning stage. By 1957, however, the army 
was an accomplished fact and its enemies had been defeated. 
This accomplishment bespeaks the dedication and idealism of a 
small group of men who carried through their task in the face 
of considerable adversity. 


THE POPULAR OPPOSITION 


It is difficult to conceive of a modern army being created in the 
midst of a people hostile to the very idea of remilitarization. Yet 
this is exactly what has taken place in Germany. Opposition by 
agreat majority of Germans to new German armed forces stem- 
med from a number of reasons. First, the mistakes and humilia- 
tions of the past had created in the minds of a great many Ger- 
mans an automatic association between soldiers, war and defeat. 
True, there was the ever-present danger of Soviet aggression. But 
the discussion of this danger in Germany turned only about the 
defeatist question of whether it would be preferable, in the event 
of a Soviet attack, to have Germany defended by the West at the 
very outset, or, instead, have the country conquered by the Soviets 
without resistance and later liberated by the Americans. When 
a representative cross-section of Germans were asked, in October 
1950, whether they personally would be willing to join a German 
army if Germany were attacked from the east, one of two answered 
with an unqualified “No,” and an additional 13 per cent was 
undecided. 

The second, and equally strong, impetus of the popular oppo- 
sition to a new army was simply the desire by most Germans not 
to be soldiers again. Military service, in the eyes of most Ger- 
mans, had come to be associated with the dehumanized, often 
stupid and sometimes cruel treatment meted out to the defense- 
less recruit on the Kasernenhof—a tradition which has its roots in 
the Prussian military training methods of the nineteenth century, 
when these methods were in keeping with the feudal-agrarian 
order and enhanced the combat value of an army that marched, 
fred and deployed in geometrical formation. Military service, 
tomost former soldiers, meant the Barrass, a new word originated 
in the Nazi era to describe the indignities and humiliations suffer- 
ed by the individual soldier in his unquestioning submission to 
his “superiors.” Many of these resentments against the military had 
been successfully implanted in the German mentality by the 
“re-education” program of the American Military Government 
during its reign of four years. 
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Gradually, however, this climate of opinion changed under 
the impact of events. In 1949, West Germany received a statys 
approximating self-government. Meanwhile, across the zonal 
boundary, the Russians had augmented their thirty divisions 
(twenty of them armored) with substantial contingents of East 
German armed forces, at first cautiously camouflaged as “People’s 
Police.” Then came the communist aggression in Korea and the 
fear of a similar attack in Western Europe. Those who adhered 
to the “theory of the power vacuum” correctly warned that an 
aggressive power like the Soviet Union would inevitably be 
attracted to a country devoid of its own defenses. Finally, the 
concept of European integration captured the imagination of 
large sectors, perhaps the majority, of West Germans; a German 
“military contribution” to an integrated military structure some. 
how seemed less reprehensible than another German army respon- 
sible only to itself. 

Yet a conviction of the necessity of German rearmament took 
root primarily in the government, or, to be more precise, in the 
formulations of its leader, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. He per- 
suaded, and sometimes almost badgered, the members of his 
Government and the representatives of his party in the Bundestag 
to follow suit. Outside the halls of the Bundestag, however, the 
idea attracted few enthusiastic supporters; prodded by the oppo- 
sition Social Democrats and, of course, by the communist propa- 
ganda machine, the majority of Germans remained fundamentally 
hostile to rearmament. In early 1951, only one of three Germans 
approved of German participation in the European Defense 
Community; in 1954, still less than half of those interviewed 
approved of it, and only 14 per cent did so without any qualifi- 
cations or reservations. In the fall of 1954, bloody riots marked 
Theodor Blank’s public speeches in behalf of remilitarization. 
Anti-military arguments were strengthened by three circum- 
stances: the effectiveness of the Soviet “peace crusade” in dimin- 
ishing the fear of an attack on West Germany, the death of the 
European Defense Community at the hands of the French Na- 
tional Assembly and the reluctance by the Germans to share the 
benefits of the new West German economic prosperity with a 
new military establishment. 

The first soldiers of the Bundeswehr, appearing in their new 
uniforms on German city streets in the summer and fall of 1956, 
were subjected to a variety of abuses: enlisted men were insulted in 
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public, often physically attacked by Halbstarke (the German 
equivalent of the American juvenile delinquent) and generally 
shown complete contempt. 

Gradually, however, there came a change. While uniformed 
men were not regarded with any feeling of outgoing friendliness, 
neither were there the previous manifestations of antagonism or 
hostility. In April 1957, the arrival of the first 10,000 conscripts 
in reception centers was expected to lead to riots. Nothing of 
the sort happened. A much greater test came in June 1957, when, 
by a chain of unhappy circumstances, a number of recruits 
drowned during a field exercise—an accident which was strangely 
similar to that which befell several United States Marine Corps 
recruits at Parris Island a year earlier. The anti-military press 
immediately pointed an accusing finger at the army, its leaders, 
its American training methods and its very existence. The popular 
response, however, was not very gratifying to the agitators: Der 
Spiegel, a newsmagazine which spearheaded the anti-military at- 
tack, could print fewer letters from readers on this subject than 
on any similar issue in the past. People at large suddenly, though 
grudgingly, had come to take their army for granted. 

One event which modified the anti-military sentiment was the 
Hungarian rising, which had an even greater impact on German 
opinion than did the Korea War six years earlier. The percentage 
of those who agreed with military conscription rose from 39 in 
June 1956 (before Budapest) to 47 in November (after Buda- 
pest) ; while only 38 per cent had been for “keeping the Bundes- 
wehr” in October, 51 per cent approved in December—for the 
first time reaching the majority mark. The ruthlessness of the 
Soviet action brought to the Germans—particularly the youth—the 
sober realization that only their own armed forces could give 
them a more or less permanent measure of security against the 
Soviet juggernaut. 

Another factor in the shift of opinion toward the new army 
was the resignation, in the fall of 1956, of Theodor Blank as 
Minister of Defense and his replacement by Franz-Josef Strauss, 
a professional politician. Strauss, a jovial and extremely capable 
Bavarian, brought to his post a subtle flair for public relations 
which had been lacking in the administration of his predecessor. 

Important as these factors were, they did not play a determining 
role. Opinion on the army had already begun to shift before the 
Hungarian tragedy and before Strauss replaced Blank. What led 
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Germans to change their mind was their growing awareness of 
the fact that the new army promised indeed to be different from 
the armies of the past. The Bundeswehr, before it could make 
headway in the face of a public opinion which ranged from in- 
difference to hostility, had to win a victory over the traditionalists 
in and out of its ranks who tried with all means at their command 
to obstruct the formation of a truly “new” army—new in spirit 
as well as in makeup. This victory culminated a battle which 
had raged behind closed doors since the initial efforts by Blank 
to construct a truly “democratic” German army. 


THE TRADITIONALIST REVOLT 


The battle between reformers and traditionalists was never 
fought on equal terms. From the beginning, the reformers, sup- 
ported by the civilians in government, held the upper hand. Led 
by former Colonel Count von Baudissin, and including outstand- 
ing ex-officers like Hans Speidel, Adolph Heusinger, Count von 
Kielmansegg, Axel von dem Busche and Hans Oster, the reformist 
group consisted mainly of intellectuals among the former mili- 
tary. All had clear anti-Nazi records—most of them having been 
implicated in war-time conspiracies against the Third Reich and 
in the July 4, 1954 attempt on Hitler’s life—and all were drawn 
strongly to Western democratic concepts. They wished to build 
an army which would make a complete break with the autocratic 
past—an army which would withhold from its leaders the powers 
which they had wielded from 1871 to 1938 over the soldiery and 
over the nation. The reformers projected, in Count Baudissin’s 
words which have become the official slogan, an army of “citizens 
in uniform’—of citizens of a democracy performing one of the 
duties which democracy imposes upon them. 

Their traditionalist adversaries, finding themselves in the min- 
ority retreated behind “purely military” considerations ‘to attack 
the new order. Democratic controls, they argued, meant political 
controls. ‘They reminded their colleagues of the controls exercised 
by the Nazis (thus putting all political controls on the same 
plane) and the resulting emasculation of the German army during 
World War II. As the stereotype had it: “The high qualities of 
troop leaders were paralyzed by submission to the total leadership 
of a military layman and a fanatic.” 

A second argument invoked by the traditionalists was closely 
related to the first. A democratic army, they argued, is a contra- 
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diction in itself; therefore, no democratic rights should be given 
to the soldier lest he lose his value as a highly disciplined part of 
a precisioned machinery. The man in uniform, rather than a 
citizen, “is a being whose life no longer belongs to him. He has 
renounced the supreme rights of humanity and of citizenship.” 

To this basic argument the traditionalists added a more oppor- 
tunistic one, which invoked a major postwar German resentment 
against the West. After the indignities and humiliations suffered 
by German soldiers at the hands of Allied war crime trials, the 
traditionalists contended, the new German soldier could serve 
only reluctantly. Iron discipline was necessary to compel him to 
give his best. 

The battle between traditionalists and reformers first emerged 
into the open in 1952, when the traditionalist leader and then 
head of the Military Planning Branch of the Blank Office, Colonel 
Bogislav von Bonin, circulated a memorandum which in effect 
asked for a return to the Prussian “precision” army. Von dem 
Busche resigned in protest and the ensuing publicity stifled, at 
least outwardly, the traditionalist rebellion. Since that time, the 
ranks of the traditionalists have gradually dwindled. Some of 
them abandoned the cause not because they were won over to 
the new ideas but because they came to realize that only a con- 
spicuously new and thoroughly reformed military establishment 
was acceptable to the German people and to the world at large; 
and, in their view, such an army was preferable to no army at 
all. Many officers, also, were driven by their own military ex- 
perience to accept the new model which, they had to admit, 
promised a better cooperation on the part of the soldiery. And, 
in the eyes of most military experts, the overall effectiveness of 
an army is still the first criterion. 


THE NEw SAFEGUARDS 


While traditionalism has been defeated, it has not been elimi- 
nated. ‘To prevent its potential resurgence, the Bonn Government 
and Bundestag have erected some elaborate safeguards. 

For the first time in German history, for example, the Minister 
of Defense and the Parliament were given firm reigns over the 
army. The Bundestag established a special standing Defense 
Committee with strong investigative powers to watch over the 
army. By a special law (the Military Authorization Bill), the 
Bundestag must keep this committee in permanence. Since its 
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inception, the committee—especially some of its younger members 
who had been junior officers in the last war, such as Richard Jaeger 
of the CSU, and Helmuth Schmidt and Fritz Erler of the SPD~ 
has scrutinized every detail of the new military establishment and 
has been responsible for some important changes. 

One of the strongest guardians of the new army’s character is 
the method by which officers are selected. The criteria for selec. 
tion are no longer purely military: the candidate must also prove 
himself politically and personally reliable. All officers above the 
rank of colonel must be passed upon by a civilian committee 
which numbers among its members leading fighters of the old 
anti-Nazi underground, such as Fabian von Schlabrendorff and 
Annedore Leber. In addition to the above military and political 
standards, the applicant must prove that he has done responsible 
civilian work since the war to demonstrate an all-around ability 
to assume a respectable place in the new German society. 

It stands to reason that the yield of such an elaborate screening 
process is relatively slow. The task of the committee has been 
hampered further by the smallness of the reservoir of former 
German staff officers. One historian estimates that, of 800 former 
General Staff officers who served in the Hitler era, approximately 
150 had been killed on the “home front’’—i.e. they were liquidated 
by the Hitler regime or forced to commit suicide. Many others 
are of retirement age. In all, approximately 12 per cent of the 
applications before the Civilian Screening Committee have been 
rejected, with 250 more cases still to be considered. 

Some of the cases never reached the Civilian Committee: they 
were decided beforehand by public opinion. The most notorious 
was that of General Wenck, a former professional army man who 
had commanded the armored forces under Hitler and who became 
a remarkably successful business man in the postwar years. The 
traditionalist faction tried to maneuver him into a commanding 
position in the Bundeswehr; but when news of these plans leaked 
out the public furor was so strong that Wenck’s candidacy was 
quietly dropped. It serves as the most striking illustration of the 
wariness with which the Germans guard their new army. 

The selection of officers in the lower ranks, obviously, cannot 
be guided by the same criteria. Many of today’s captains and 
majors had served in the army of Hitler and, despite their 
disillusionment after the defeat, often have not shaken some of 
the prejudices acquired in the Nazi period. Yet, selective standards 
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gre invoked to keep out the least desirable applicants. After his 
curriculum vitae is found acceptable, the applicant is interviewed 
by three officers—one of the rank last held by the applicant and 
two of a higher rank—and is subjected to a battery of behavioristic 
tests. Political questions—including some searching queries as to 
the applicant’s attitude toward the men who plotted against Hit- 
ler’s life—compose approximately one third of the questionnaire. 
If he passes this test, he is interviewed again by two interrogators. 
To date, 72 per cent of former staff officers, 58 per cent of former 
captains, and 45 per cent of wartime lieutenants have passed 
these hurdles. This, however, did not complete their processing: 
they had to undergo four months of observation during active 
service conditions—a phase which eliminated another two per 
cent who returned to their old civilian jobs which, according to 
law, had been kept open for them. 


A New SET OF VALUES 


If some of the cadres of the new German army are at all guided 
by their memories and training of the past, the generation of 
future officers—most of whom were in their teens when Hitler 
fell-show a marked contrast to their elders. After serving for a 
period as privates, they attend officers’ training schools, where some 
have already earned their insignia. It is upon this new generation 
of officers that the hope of the Bonn reformers rests: the army 
command is well aware of the fact that yesterday’s officers can only 
serve as a temporary stopgap. 

The difficulty experienced by the older officers in their efforts 
to assimilate themselves to the new army has been their upbring- 
ing in the Komissgeist, the Prussian tradition which formed the 
bed-rock of the relationship between the enlisted man and his 
officer in the German army of the past. It was a tradition which 
demanded of the soldiers blind obedience to their superiors—a 
conscious degradation which made the army an exclusive weapon 
in the hands of the military caste. 

Accordingly, the planners of the new army saw to it that it be 
given a “new set of values.’ Most important among these is the 
concept, relatively new in Germany, that the professional soldier 
cannot lead a life apart from the nation as a whole. To educate 
the men in this direction the reformers set up an Army Depart- 
ment of Innere Fiihrung—a somewhat ambiguous term which can 
mean (and alternately is used to mean) “inner leadership” as 
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well as “inner attitude.” A large set of rules has changed the 
hierarchic relationship between officers and men into the demo. 
cratic interaction of a modern factory. The image of the factory, 
with its American standards of industrial relations and its German 
achievements of the “economic miracle,” has strongly impressed 
and influenced the thinking of the reformers, from Count Baudis. 
sin down to junior officers, many of whom in the post-war years 
have worked in, or even managed, business enterprises. In keeping 
with this industrial model, the non-coms are considered foremen, 
the officers members of management and the soldiers workers in 
a production team. The output of this team is the national 
defense, its incentives are technical skills and interest in the work, 
and its results are job satisfaction and job security, all used in the 
spirit of “teamwork” (a term which, significat.tly, has become a 
standard foreign word in German military usage). Obedience 
and the power of command cannot, of course, be abolished in an 
army completely, but they can be modified by the virtues of 
individual responsibility and individual initiative. 

The new regulations determining the ways in which officers 
are to be saluted and addressed by the men, the liberties—in- 
cluding the wearing of civilian clothes—granted to men on 
leave (week-ends and holidays, in addition to yearly vacations), 
the concept that all chores not related directly to military work 
are performed by outside civilian employees—all of these stress 
the point that the individual soldier is a skilled worker and has 
to be treated accordingly. 


The same concept is applied to the soldier’s basic training. 
Most Germans favored a change from the antiquated, rigid drills 
which offended human dignity and which World War II had 
proven a waste of time and human resources. In 1954, fewer than 
20 per cent of the Germans queried suggested that ‘‘military edu- 
cation ought to remain the way it has been,” while 72 per cent 
came out for changes: “less severe training,” ‘“‘abolishment of the 
Kasernenhofton (i.e., the brutal dialogue of the drill field) ,” and 
“more lenient service rules and regulations.” As a result, the 
modern German recruit, in his eight-hour day, receives training 
mainly in the efficient use of his weapons, in ‘‘teamwork,” and in 
physical prowess. 

If the soldier has any grievances, he can take recourse to an 
elaborate legal machinery set up to safeguard his civil rights. The 
new German military law has introduced the institution, imported 
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from Sweden, of the ‘‘Soldier’s Trustee,” a respected civilian who 
handles the complaints of soldiers who do not want to go “through 
channels.”” But the soldier can also submit complaints either to 
his superior officers, to a disciplinary court, or to the Bundestag, 
by the right of petition for redress. If there are abundant legal 
ways by which a soldier can defend his constitutional, civil and 
military rights, little use has been made of them up to now— 
mainly because few soldiers have seen cause for complaint. This 
was shown early this year when the Social-Democratic opposition 
party sent its military expert on a tour through all the Bundes- 
wehr installations to find flaws in the military establishment. Yet 
he could find—and record in a voluminous report—only minor 
matters which stemmed from, and were unavoidable in, the ac- 
celerated growth of a new army. 

To integrate the soldier in the political mainstream of his 
nation, Innere Fiihrung gives him class room instruction in civic 
knowledge. By discussing with their officers the topics of the day 
and the essentials of their society, the soldiers are to be lifted 
from the previous non-political status which made them pliable 
tools in the hands of their leaders; on the other hand, the civic 
classes and discussions are conducted by the trainees’ own regular 
officers to distinguish the undertaking from the soldiers’ indoc- 
trination by Hitler’s “political Commissars.”’ 


THE IMPACT OF THE ““NACHWUCHS” 


In past armies, officers and men had been sharply divided by 
their class backgrounds—the officers stemming from the “upper” 
classes, while the men came largely from the peasantry and 
the industrial “proletariat.” This difference in social back- 
grounds still prevails, but today it is age much more than class 
which really divides the members of the new armed forces; 
and this dividing line cuts through officers and soldiers alike. 
Today, an officer in his late twenties has much more in common 
with a soldier of comparative age than with his older comrades 
of rank. There is, roughly speaking, a psychological chasm divid- 
ing most Germans who have memories of, and took part in, the 
Hitler period from those who regard it impersonally as an un- 
pleasant historical epoch. While the older officers and non-coms 
in the Bundeswehr make an often honest, sometimes inept and 
occasionally frivolous attempt to combine their nostalgia for the 
distant Prussian-military past and their confused feelings for the 
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more recent Nazi-military past with their new duty to serve 
and support the democratic republic, the younger ones take 
present conditions for granted. Even the regulars in the Bundes. 
wehr seem devoid of “militarist” leanings; soldiering for them is 
a way to make a living (with the coveted pension at the end of 
the career) , rather than a way of life; a job rather than a Calling 
(with a capital C for the Hegelian summons to salvation and 
self-devotion) ; a specialized type of skilled work rather than a 
parade in the service of the Weltgeist; in short, not what it had 
been in Germany for almost two centuries, but closely approxi- 
mating what it is, for example, in the United States. 
Where there are remnants of the past among the older regulars, 
a healthy leavening is added by the draftees, although they are 
in the minority. A cross-section of youngest Germany, these 19- 
year-olds bring an unabashed spirit of criticism and_ personal 
self-assurance into the barracks, which they have entered with 
deep distrust of the military and which they do not consider as 
slave quarters of their officer lords. Like the American recruit, 
the new German draftee regards his year in the service as an 
unpleasant, yet necessary duty. That conscripts add a democratic 
brake to the military institution has long been understood—and 
feared—by the members of the Prussian military caste: in the 
early nineteenth century the Pomeranian nobility, that breeding 
ground of officers, had attacked the then contemplated intro- 
duction of universal service as “revolutionary equality monger- 
ing,” while its protagonists, the Prussian progressive reformers 
General Gerhard von Scharnhorst and General August Count 
Gneisenau, were flatly denounced as “Jacobins.” The arming of 
subjects, according to the views of the old school, constituted a 
lever of revolution if not revolution itself. Today, as Count Bau- 
dissin explains, it is “citizenry” rather than “subjects” who are 
armed. Somewhat paradoxically, the West German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, supposedly the party of the people, has consistently 
fought, and continues to fight, universal service in the new 
German army and advocates a purely professional army in its 
stead. The seeming paradox can be explained only by the oppor- 
tunism of an opposition which tries to exploit for its own electoral 
gains a popular dislike of the draft. 


A New ROLE 
If militarist leanings seem conspicuously absent from the new 
German military establishment, this is attributable not merely 
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to the anti-militarist temper of the German people or to the 


constitutional controls over the armed forces. There is a third 


rason which concerns the position of present-day Germany in 
; 


international life and the role derived from this position by the 
amy. Prussia was born from a sequence of successful wars and 
survived only by her constant preparation of new wars (or pre- 

redness for new wars, a distinction which often seems more 
hypothetical than real); and Prussian-dominated Germany— 
whose unique geographic position afflicted her with a deep-seated 
national insecurity complex—had to plan and prepare almost 
continuously for a next war, the imminence of which was more 
certain than the identity of the next enemy. Today, however, the 
number of possible enemies has dwindled to one: the Soviet 
empire. With only one potential aggressor in sight, the army has 
noneed to prepare, or be prepared, for warfare against “the many 
enemies’ who, according to a traditional Prussian axiom, were 
a badge of honor. It does not need, therefore, the psychological 
preparedness for war against yet unknown enemies—a condition 
which, in the past, was mainly responsible for the glorification 
of war and warriors as such. The new role of the German army 
is the defense of the fatherland and of Western freedom against 
agoression from the Soviet bloc. The fact that this defense is 
prepared, integrated, and eventually conducted within the NATO 
framework, and that the German army is strategically only a part 
of the Western supernational defense organization, contributes a 
great deal to its new, non-militarist character. 

In turn, the New Look of the new German army, in particular 
the absence of its old militarist-nationalist Weltanschauung, has 
quieted to a high degree the misgivings and ill-feelings of the 
Western peoples. The appointment of General Hans Speidel as 
the commander of NATO ground forces was greeted by a power- 
ful propaganda campaign of the French Communist Party. The 
campaign, however, had remarkably little effect. Much as the 
West had been apprehensive of German remilitarization, the new 
German army-in-being has not even met with a great deal of 
interest west of the Iron Curtain. East of the Curtain, needless to 
say, it still serves as one of the main scare-crows of communist 
propaganda; together with “Wall Street,” the “Nazi-Prussian” 
army remains one of the leading figures of Soviet demonology. 
Whether the communist-captured peoples can be led to fear it 
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more than the Soviet army, which they have come to know yp. 
happily well in the past decade, is open to question. 

In sum, the new German army—in its inner structure, its new 
relationship with the national society at large and its new inter. 


| 


national role—closely reflects the new Germany as it has developed | 


over the past decade. Such structures of the German past—some 
preserved, others restored—that do survive in the modern Ger. 
man society, stand side by side with the expansive new features 
which in many ways resemble, and sometimes are consciously 
copied from, Western, and particularly American, institutions, 
Behind the facades of the old, moreover, the new is growing, 
unpretentiously but rapidly. The new, in the army as well as 
in German society at large, consists of, first, the disappearance 
of traditional class distinction and the gradual evolution toward 
a marginal middle-class society; second, the growing acceptance 
by the leaders as well as by the citizens of the democratic mechan. 
ism in public affairs; and third, the alliance with the nations of 
the West. All three factors are as new in German history as the 
army which is built on these premises. 
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ANTICOLONIALISM IN U.S. POLICY* 


by Julius W. Pratt 


“We ourselves are the first colony in modern times to have won 
independence. We have a natural sympathy with those every- 
where who would follow our example.’ In these words Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles expressed what has been the prevailing 
attitude of the United States toward “colonialism” throughout 
most of her national history. A product ourselves of revolt against 
colonial rule, we have tended to regard colonialism wherever prac- 
tied as unjust and to sympathize with those who would escape 
from it. When we practiced colonialism ourselves, as we did dur- 
ing the first third of the present century, it was with an uneasy 
conscience and a more or less steady purpose to return to the 
paths of uncolonial virtue. 

The Declaration of Independence denied the philosophical 
basis of colonialism in its assertions that “all men are created 
equal” and that governments derive “their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” When the American colonists of Spain 
launched their movement for independence, some forty years 
after our own, they enjoyed the sympathy and good wishes of 
the people of the United States, though qualified with skepticism 
about the capacity of these peoples to govern themselves. Secretary 
of State John Quincy Adams, writes his biographer, “did not 
consider the cause of the revolted colonies to be identical with 
that of the North American Revolution of his own boyhood.” He 
was inclined to view the Spanish Americans as “an ignorant 
miscegenated populace benighted by centuries of political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny, doubtfully capable of self-government.’ 

It was Adams, nevertheless, who, in his contribution to the 
Monroe Doctrine, struck the first great blow against any renewal 
of European colonial enterprise in the Americas. Intensly hostile 

*This article has been adapted from a chapter in a book “The Idea of 


Colonialism” pending publication by Frederick A. Praeger as part of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute Series. 


‘Department of State Bulletin, XXX, 936 (June 21, 1954). 
’S. F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1949), p. 342. 
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to the commercial exclusiveness of the mercantilist colonial em. 
pires of his day, he served notice on both Russia and Britain that 
the United States opposed any extension of their holdings in 
America, and was the author of the generalized assertion of that 
principle in Monroe’s famous message of December 2, 1823: “that 
the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” In the same message, President Monroe warned the 
Quadruple Alliance powers of Europe that the United States 
would regard as an unfriendly act any attempt on their part to 
reestablish Spain’s colonial rule in the Western Hemisphere.’ 

Monroe and Adams thus stated unequivocally the American 
distaste for European colonialism. Were they equally willing to 
renounce colonialism on the part of the United States? Certainly 
they were not hostile to the territorial expansion of the United 
States. Adams, as Secretary of State, negotiated the purchase of 
Florida from Spain and secured from both Spain and Great 
Britain recognition of United States claims to a foothold on the 
Pacific coast. He not only favored the absorption of all North 
America by the United States, but even looked forward to the 
day when Cuba, disjoined from Spain and incapable of self-sup- 
port, could “gravitate only towards the North American Union.” 
But it seems certain that Adams did not identify this expansion 
with colonialism. Nor was it—insofar as it took place—colonial 
in the strict sense of the word. Each new territory, prior to the 
Alaska purchase of 1867, was guaranteed a status of equality with 
the older units in the Federal Union as soon as its population 
should warrant; and the civilized inhabitants of all prior to 1898 
were given full American citizenship. Temporarily, indeed, as 
“territories,” the new acquisitions were governed as colonies, but 
always with the promise of full statehood at the proper time. 
And when Adams spoke of Cuba as destined to gravitate towards 
North American Union, he presumably meant its entry into 
that Union as a member. 

Apparently the same principle of statehood for new acquisition 
prevailed among the men of the 1850’s who urged expansion into 
the Caribbean and Central America in the name of “manifest 
destiny.” ‘That Cuba, if annexed, would become a state—a slave 
state—was assumed by most of the advocates and opponents of such 


*Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826 (Cambridge, 1927), Chap. |. 
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annexation. Nevertheless, there was talk of “empire’—the ac- 
quisition of “the tropical empire lying at our feet’’—and asser- 
tions that “‘the weaker and disorganized nations must be absorbed 
by the strong and organized nation.”* In fact, one American 
diplomat of the period was ready to invite the British and French 
to share the “white man’s burden” with the United States. “I 
should be as glad,” he remarked to some French acquaintances, 
“to see Our common race and blood overspread all Africa under 
the French flag, and all India under the British, as they ought 
to be to see it overspread all the Western hemisphere under ours; 
and probably enough that was the plan of Providence; to which 
we in America were accustomed to give the name of ‘manifest 
destiny.’ ’’® 

Certainly, anticolonialism lost strength in the minds of men 
who thought and spoke in this vein. It lost strength, also, in the 
minds of post-Civil War statesmen like Secretary of State William 
H. Seward and President Ulysses S. Grant. Seward, in addition 
to purchasing Alaska from Russia, attempted to buy the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark and to annex independent Santo Domingo. 
Congress refused support. President Grant, however, took up the 
Santo Domingo scheme where Seward had left it, negotiated a 
treaty, and tried with his customary persistence to push it through 
the Senate. While he failed, the episode is significant because it 
produced, in 1870-1871, the first clear argument in Congressional 
history on the issue of “colonialism” or “imperialism” in Amer- 
ican policy. 

The warnings of two senators are worth quoting. Senator 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, complained that “it is proposed 
that we should embark the Government of the United States 
upon the vast and trackless sea of imperialism, to change it into 
an imperial Government of outlying and distant dependencies 
with a foreign population, strangers to us in race, in blood, in 
customs, in all their systems, political, social, moral, and _ re- 
ligious.”’* And Senator Carl Shurz, who was to carry his opposition 
to imperialism into the next century, warned that free institutions 
cannot flourish in the tropics. To govern tropical islands as 
“satrapies’” would “‘demoralize and corrupt our political life . . . 
and impart to our Government a military character most destruc- 

‘Ibid., pp. 542-3, 430. 

*J. W. Pratt, “John L. O’Sullivan and Manifest Destiny,” New York History, 


XIV (July 1933), p. 231. 
‘Congressional Globe, 41 Cong. 3 sess., p. 225. 
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tive of its republican attributes.” To admit them as states would 
be to induct into Congress “people who . . . have neither lan. 
guage, nor traditions, nor habits, nor political institutions, nor 
morals in common with us; ... Sir, if that were manifest destiny, 
then I should be seriously tempted to call it manifest doom.” 


II 


The defeat of Seward’s and Grant’s expansionist schemes signi- 
fied the triumph, for the time being, of traditional American 
anticolonialism. This philosophy continued to prevail for the 
next twenty years. In the 1890's, however, it suffered an eclipse, 
as new arguments for overseas expansicn won widespread popular 
approval.* A combination of social Darwinism, belief in the gov- 
erning mission of the Germanic races, and the imperatives of 
sea power had so altered American thinking by 1898 that the old 
inhibitions were no longer effective when the easy victory over 
Spain placed her colonial empire at the disposal of the United 
States. The new ideology, furthermore, was reenforced by the 
businessman’s conviction that an American base in the Philip- 
pines would help keep the Chinese door open to American trade. 

The peace treaty with Spain gave the United States possession 
of the Philippine Islands with their 115,000 square miles of land 
and over 7,000,000 very un-American inhabitants. By the same 
treaty the United States obtained Puerto Rico in the Caribbean 
and diminutive Guam in the Marianas. Before signing the treaty 
with Spain, the United States had annexed the Hawaiian Islands 
at the request of their republican government. In the next year 
(1899) it settled an old rivalry with Germany and Great Britain 
by dividing the Samoan Islands in the southwest Pacific, the island 
of Tutuila falling to the American share. 

This sudden volte face from an opponent and critic to a prac- 
titioner of colonialism was not effected without vigorous oppo- 
sition from within. This opposition centered on the Philippines, 
where a native group not only shouted for independence but 
began fighting for it before the United States had ratified its 
treaty with Spain. Thus the United States found itself in the 
unfamiliar role of fighting a war to maintain its rule over an 
unwilling colony. To many Americans this seemed a clear repu- 
diation not only of the anticolonial tradition but of the very 


"Ibid., Appendix, p. 30. 
*J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936), especially Chap. 1. 
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principles of the Declaration of Independence. Many prominent 
citizens of both political parties organized an “Anti-Imperialist 
League” to oppose the Government’s policy in the Philippines, 
and the Democratic party, in its campaign platform of 1900, con- 
sidered imperialism ‘the paramount issue.” The party and its 
candidate, William Jennings Bryan, pledged, if elected, to give 
the Philippines, first, a stable government, second, independence, 
and third, protection from outside interference. 

This attack brought from the Republicans, who had been in 
power when the islands were taken, not only a defense of their 
past policy but also a definition of their future policy toward the 
Philippines—a pledge to confer upon the Filipinos “the largest 
measure of self-government consistent with their welfare and 
our duties.” This phraseology was broad enough to include the 
possibility of independence; in fact, there was never an official 
declaration that the Philippines were to be retained permanently. 

As victors in the election of 1900, the Republicans had the 
opportunity to show what their platform promises meant. ‘The 
promise to give the Filipinos “the largest measure of self-gov- 
emment consistent with their welfare and our duties” became 
the essence of a national policy toward the more populous and 
advanced dependencies. Hawaii (which for four years had had 
a republican government) became an “incorporated territory,” 
autonomous in local affairs and with the possibility of ultimate 
statehood. In Puerto Rico and the Philippines, rights of self- 
government were introduced and rapidly enlarged, so that by 
1917 the people of each dependency elected their own bicameral 
legislature and through this largely regulated their own affairs, 
subject, however, to the supreme legislative authority of Congress, 
in which they had a voice but no vote, and to the veto power of 
appointed governors. These last items were obvious insignia of 
continued colonial status.* While the United States thus followed 
the example of certain European powers in acquiring colonies,” 


‘Guam and American Samoa, with less than 10,000 and 6,000 inhabitants 
respectively, were made naval stations, each commanded by a naval officer. Native 
assemblies had advisory power only. The Virgin Islands, purchased from Denmark 
in 1916, continued until 1936 to have the same limited rights of self-government 
that they had enjoyed under Denmark. For the whole subject of the evolution of 
government in the dependencies see J. W. Pratt, America’s Colonial Experiment 
(New York, 1950), Chap. 6. 

"In official language the United States has never had “colonies.” Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico were territories, the others insular possessions. Nor was the term 
“protectorate” officially used. 
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it adopted another technique of colonialism, namely the estab. | 


lishment of protectorates through the imposition of certain con. 
trols over small countries in areas of vital importance to United 
States security. After acquiring a perpetual lease of the strip of 
territory needed for the Panama Canal, the United States became 
very sensitive to the possibility that any European power might 
acquire a foothold within striking distance of this future water. 
way. Since frequent revolutions and unpaid debts in the countries 
of the Caribbean and Central America might offer excuses for 
European intervention, the United States undertook to prevent 
such occurrences by securing a variety of controls over the finances 
of the foreign policies of countries in the area and, in some cases, 
the right of outright intervention in the interest of order and 
security. In this way Cuba, Panama, Haiti, the Dominican Re. 
public, and Nicaragua came, between 1901 and 1917, under 
varying degrees of control by the government of the United States, 

The new program of “colonialism” or “imperialism” had been 
inaugurated by Republican administrations and supported by 
Republican congresses. Since the Democrats had been critical of 
most of the program’s features, changes were expected when they 
came to power in 1913. Yet Woodrow Wilson’s position on colon- 
ialism and on the related question of every people’s capacity for 
self-government was not wholly clear. To assertions that the 
Mexican people were not fitted for self-government, “I reply,’ 
he said, in 1914, “that, when properly directed, there is no people 
not fitted for self-government.’™ 

Some years earlier, speaking of the Philippines, Wilson had 
taken a more evolutionary view. Our new tasks of preparing 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines for self-government, he said 
in 1901, “will undoubtedly teach us that some discipline—it may 
be prolonged and tedious—must precede self-government and 
prepare the way for it; that one kind of self-government is 
suitable for one sort of community, one stage of development, 
another for another; that there is no universal form or method 
either of preparation or of practice in the matter; .. .” And to 
those who demanded that independence and self-government be 
“siven” to the Philippines, “now, at once, out of hand,” he 
replied that to “give” independence was easy: ‘But self-govern- 
ment? How is that ‘given’? Can it be given? Is it not gained, 


™R. S. Baker and W. E. Dodd, eds. The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson: 
The New Democracy (New York, 1926), I, 119-120. 
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earned, graduated into from the hard school of life? We have 
reason to think so...” 

In his speech accepting the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency in 1912, Wilson said of the Philippines: “It is our 
duty, as trustees, to make whatever arrangement of government 
will be the most serviceable to their freedom and development.’’** 
And in his first annual message to Congress, on December 2, 1913, 
he returned to the idea of trusteeship for overseas territories 
and said of the Philippines: “We must hold steadily in view their 
ultimate independence, and we must move toward the time of 
that independence as steadily as the way can be cleared and the 
foundations thoughtfully and permanently laid.’’* 

Wilson promptly acted to clear the way by giving the Filipinos 
a majority on the appointive Commission, which served as the 
upper house of their legislature, and by naming as governor- 
general Francis Burton Harrison, a man who believed in pre- 
paring the islands for early independence. Three years later, in 
the Jones Act of 1916, Congress substituted an elective Senate 
for the Commission and in the preamble of the act declared that 
it was, and always had been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to recognize the independence of the Philippines 
“as soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 

By the time of his last annual message to Congress on December 
7, 1920, Wilson evidently believed that the United States had 
fulfilled its responsibility as trustee for the Filipino people—that 
the necessary ‘‘discipline” had been undergone, that the Philip- 
pines were ready to be graduated “from the hard school of life” 
into independent self-government. The people of the Philip- 
pines, he told Congress, ‘have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
and have thus fulfilled the condition set by the Congress as 
precedent to a consideration of granting independence to the 
Islands.”” He recommended, therefore, that Congress grant “the 
independence which they so honorably covet.’ Congress, however, 
took no action at this time, and Wilson’s Republican successor 
concluded, after investigation, that the Filipinos had not demon- 
strated adequately their ability to conduct a stable government. 

Wilson’s repeated references to a trusteeship relation between 


"Ibid., pp. 410-411, 436. 
"Ibid., 11, 469. 
“Baker and Dodd, op. cit.: The New Democracy, 1, 76-77. 
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the United States and its dependencies are interesting both for 
their possible contributions to later mandate and _trusteeshi 
schemes and for indications of his attitude toward the Caribbean 
protectorates of the United States. Far from abandoning the 
Republican program of protectorates, Wilson and Secretary of 
State Bryan actually extended it, with new controls in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and the Dominican Republic. It seems clear that 
Wilson also applied the trusteeship idea to this area; that he 


counted upon a temporary direction or “discipline” by the 


United States to school the people of the Caribbean republics in 
the arts of self-government. 

Of Wilson’s attitude to colonies and colonialism in general it 
is impossible to speak with any assurance. His celebrated Fourteen 
Points address contained no word of condemnation of colonialism 
as such, but only of its abuse. Point 5 called for: “‘A free, open- 
minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined.” Apart 
from this very general statement, which certainly envisioned no 
liquidation of colonial empires, Wilson was directly concerned 
with only two groups of colonies, those of the United States and 
those wrested from Germany by the victors in the war. In his 
policy toward the Philippines he was seeking to fulfill what he 
regarded as a sacred obligation of the United States. His thoughts 
about the former German colonies in Africa and the Pacific were 
apparently rooted in the belief, common in Allied circles, that 
German colonial administration had been inferior to that of the 
Allied powers. He shared, therefore, the opinion that none of 
Germany’s colonies should be returned to her. While enroute 
to Paris for the Peace Conference he remarked that “the German 
colonies should be declared the common property of the League 
of Nations and administered by small nations.’?5 

It was natural, therefore, that Wilson, holding this view of the 
German colonies, should find a place for them in the system of 
mandates proposed by Premier Jan Christian Smuts of South 
Africa in a memorandum dated December 16, 1918. Smuts’ 
original proposal was designed not for the German colonies but 

*D. H. Miller, “The Origin of the Mandate System,” Foreign Affairs, VI (Janu- 


ary 1928), pp. 277-289. See also the same author’s The Drafting of the Covenant 
(New York, 1928), I, Chap. 9. 
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for territories formerly administered by Austria, Turkey, and 
Russia. In fact, he expressly excluded the German colonies from 
its operation. 

The British Dominions—Australia, New Zealand, and to a lesser 

degree South Africa—wanted to annex the German colonies which 
they had occupied during the war. Such annexation might have 
been reconciled with Wilson’s fifth point, but not with the “no 
annexations” slogan that had gained wide currency in liberal 
and leftist circles, especially in Great Britain and the United 
States. Wilson hit upon a workable compromise, therefore, in 
proposing that General Smuts’ mandate plan be applied to the 
colonies. He explained his idea in a speech to the Council of 
Ten on January 27, 1919: 
The purpose was to serve the people in undeveloped parts, to safeguard 
them against abuses such as had occurred under German administration 
and such as might be found under other administrations. Further, where 
people and territories were undeveloped, to assure their development so 
that when the time came, their interests, as they saw them, might qualify 
them to express a wish as to their ultimate relations—perhaps lead them 
to desire their union with the mandatory power. . . .7® 


Two features of this statement are noteworthy. First, there is 
not the faintest suggestion that the system is meant to apply to 
any colonies other than those of the defeated powers. Secondly, 
as far as the German colonies were concerned, attainment of the 
capacity for self-government and self-determination was regarded 
as a remote contingency at best. Certainly Wilson’s proposal shows 
no thought of ending any colonialism other than the German 
variety. 

The same criteria were applied to the mandate system that 
emerged from Allied discussions. As Class A Mandates, the non- 
Turkish parts of the defunct Turkish Empire were, it is true, 
recognized provisionally as independent nations, ‘‘subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone.” But nothing was 
said of any future right of self-government or self-determination 
for the former German colonies in Africa and the Pacific, which 
became Class B and Class C mandates. 

*R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (London, 1923), I, 261-2. 
See also E. B. Haas, “The Reconciliation of Conflicting Colonial Policy Aims: 
Acceptance of the League of Nations Mandate System,” International Organization, 
VI (November 1952), pp. 521-536. 


“Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations set forth the responsibilities 
of the mandatory powers. 
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“Self-determination,” that principle so widely acclaimed as a 
guide to peace-making in 1918-19, was thought of chiefly as 
applying to the peoples of Europe—peoples of advanced culture 
who had been unwilling subjects of the defeated powers. There 
were colonial peoples who would have hailed its application to 
them—who demanded it, in fact, in 1919. But Woodrow Wilson 
and the other peace-makers in Paris did not intend to use the 
principle for the liquidation of the victors’ empires.'* 

In the interwar years the United States went far toward elimi- 
nating its own colonial empire but paid little attention to the 
empires of other powers. Criticism of American “imperialism” 
in Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and the Philip. 
pines was common in the liberal American press and among a 
few members of Congress. President Harding entered office in 
1921 with a commitment to reverse Wilson’s course of imposing 
controls on Caribbean republics. He took the first steps toward 
restoring the government of the Dominican Republic to native 
hands. During the Hoover administration (1929-33) the State 
Department repudiated the so-called (Theodore) Roosevelt 
Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, which had been used to justify 
controls over the military and financial affairs of the little coun- 
tries ringing the Caribbean. 

Franklin Roosevelt went much farther. As Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Wilson he had taken a hand in the interven- 
tions in Haiti and the Dominican Republic, but before entering 
the race for the Presidency he had repented of these sins, contend- 
ing that interventions, when really necessary, should be the task 
of the American republics jointly, not a unilateral U. S. policy. 
Cordell Hull, his Secretary of State, shared his view. Consequently, 
in a series of inter-American conferences (Montevideo, 1933; 
Buenos Aires, 1936; Lima, 1938), the United States subscribed 
to a formula which, in its final form, declared inadmissible the 
intervention of any signatory state, “directly or indirectly, and 
for whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of any 
other of the Parties.’’ Suiting the action to the word, Roosevelt 

*Benjamin Rivlin, “Self-Determination and Colonial Areas,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 501 (January 1955). For a different view see H. Duncan Hall, 
Mandates, Dependencies, and Trusteeships (Washington, 1948), p. 94. Opposition 
of spokesmen for colonial peoples or minority groups who had not won the 
right of self-determination played a part in the defeat of the Treaty of Versailles 


in the United States Senate. See a forthcoming study of American isolationism 
by Selig Adler. 
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ended what was left of the Caribbean protectorates after the with- 
drawals effected by his predecessors. 

It was Roosevelt, also, who signed the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934, which set July 4, 1946 as the date for Philippine inde- 
endence. Until the late 1920’s American advocates of Philippine 
independence had been chiefly liberals or idealists who consid- 
ered domination over the islands a violation of American prin- 
ciples. The Democratic party was traditionally committed to 
independence for the Philippines but tended to forget the issue 
between elections. After 1928, however, powerful economic forces 
came to the support of the idealists. Sugar and cotton growers, 
tobacco and dairy farmers, and organized labor joined hands in 
urging Philippine independence with the ulterior motive of 
excluding imports from the islands. The movement, receiving 
its initial impetus from the agricultural depression of the late 
1920's, gathered momentum as the whole economy sagged after 
1929. The first independence act, passed over President Hoover's 
veto in 1933, was rejected by the legislature of the Philippines. 
The second, altered slightly to meet Filipino objections, was 
signed by Roosevelt in 1934 and accepted by the Filipinos the 
following year. In view of its mixed motives and harsh terms, it 
has been considerably overrated as an act of statesmanship. 


Ill 
Though many senators and congressmen may have acted cyn- 
ically and selfishly in bestowing independence upon the Philip- 
pines, there seems no reason to doubt the sincerity of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull or of other prominent Americans 
who, after the outbreak of World War II, championed the inde- 
pendence of colonial peoples. We may accept at face value Hull’s 
statement of November 20, 1942: 
I said that the President and I and the entire Government earnestly 
favored freedom for all dependent peoples at the earliest practicable 
date. Our course in dealing with the Philippines offered, I thought, a 
perfect example of how a nation should treat a colony or dependency 
In cooperating with it to make all necessary preparations for freedom. 
We offered this as a strong example to all other countries and their de- 
pendencies.!® 
Meanwhile, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had declared in the third article of the Atlantic Charter: 
“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 


“Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), II, p. 1491. Cf. ibid, II, p. 1484, 
for a similar statement. 
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ernment under which they will live.”” Although Churchill later 
interpreted this to apply only to European peoples who had been 
subjected to Nazi tyranny, Roosevelt and Hull insisted “that the 
Atlantic Charter applied to all peoples alike seeking independence 
in every part of the world.’’*° Influential religious groups in the 
United States espoused the same idea. 

Under Hull’s direction, the State Department prepared a 
memorandum which was submitted to President Roosevelt on 
March 27, 1943 and shown, also, to British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden. Entitled “Declaration by the United Nations on 
National Independence,” this document made it “the duty and 
purpose” of all members of the United Nations having responsi- 
bility for colonial areas ‘‘to cooperate fully with the peoples of 
such areas toward their becoming qualified for independent 
national status.” Among other measures, they were to grant pro- 
gressively more self-government to the peoples concerned and to 
fix as soon as possible the dates for full independence. ‘Toward 
peoples still unprepared for full independence who should be 
“released from political ties with nations formerly responsible 
for them,” it was declared to be the purpose of the United Nations 
“to assume . . . a special responsibility, analogous to that of a 
trustee or fiduciary,’’*? and, in this role of trustee, to prepare such 
peoples for independence. 

The last provision evidently referred in part to the territories 
previously under the mandate system; it referred also, presumably, 
to the peoples of such colonial areas as Burma, French Indochina, 
and the Netherlands East Indies, which had been “released from 
political ties with nations formerly responsible for them” by 
Japanese conquest. Such areas would be placed under inter- 
national trusteeship with a view to their early independence. 

Anthony Eden, who was given a copy of the memorandum, told 
Hull some months later that he was troubled by the word “inde- 
pendence.” He had to think of the British Empire system, which 
was built on the basis of Dominion and colonial status.”®? Per- 
haps as a result of British misgivings, the State Department shifted 
from “independence” to “‘self-government” as the objective of the 
proposed trusteeship system.’ But the idea of international trus- 


*Ibid., II, 1484. 


*"Ibid., II, 1234-1238; Department of State, Postwar Foreign Policy Prepara- 


tion, 1939-1945 (Washington, 1949), pp. 470-472. 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull, 11, 1237. 
*Department of State, of. cit., pp. 606-7. 
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teeship, insofar as it might apply to the Pacific islands formerly 
mandated to Japan and now conquered or in process of being 
conquered by United States armed forces, met opposition from 
the Army and Navy and their spokesmen in the Cabinet, Secre- 
taries Stimson and Forrestal. Having taken the islands from Japan 
at great cost, thé armed services wished to keep them in American 
hands. They saw nothing objectionable in outright annexation. 
Because of this disagreement, no trusteeship plan was presented 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944, at which the “Big 
Four” governments reached agreement on the main features of 
the future United Nations Charter. 

At Yalta (February 1945) Messrs. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin agreed that any potential trusteeship system should apply 
only to “(a) existing mandates of the League of Nations; (b) 
territories detached from the enemy as a result of the present war; 
(c) any other territory which might voluntarily be placed under 
trusteeship.” Finally, at the San Francisco Conference (April 
to June 1945) came the compromise which made obeisance to 
the ideal of independence, or at least self-government, a goal 
of colonial administration and simultaneously enabled the United 
States Navy to keep a firm hand on the former Japanese man- 
dated islands. 

Chapter 12 of the United Nations Charter provided for a 
trusteeship system to cover territories in the three categories 
agreed on at Yalta. Among the “‘basic objectives” of the system 
was “to promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development towards self-government or independ- 
ence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned.” The strategic needs of the United States were 
accommodated by Article 82, which provided for “strategic areas” 
within trust territories, a status designed for, and in due time 
applied to, the former Japanese mandated islands under the 
United States trusteeship. A Trusteeship Council, to supervise 
the administration of trust territories, was provided for by 
Chapter 13. 

Responsibility for the administration of non-self-governing ter- 
itories (colonies) not covered by the trusteeship system was de- 
fined in Chapter 11. Here, to meet the objections of the British 
and other colonial powers, the word “independence” was avoided. 
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Instead the administering powers accepted “as a sacred trust” the 
obligation, among other things, “to develop self-government, to 
take due account of the political aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive development of their free institu- 
tions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement.” 

Thus, far from attempting to legislate colonial empires out of 
existence, the Charter of the United Nations made “‘self-govern- 
ment or independence” the objective of political evolution in 
the trust territories, and “self-government” only in other non-self- 
governing territories. The general “purposes and principles” of 
the United Nations, also included “respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples.” 

The United States had taken a leading part in working out this 
compromise at San Francisco, and the compromise was in the 
main satisfactory to most American segments of opinion. It was 
a retreat from the early and sweeping anti-colonial pronounce- 
ments of Hull, Willkie, and others, but by 1945 Americans had 
taken a more sober view. Roosevelt and Hull, moreover, had 
always advocated systematic preparation for independence: Hull 
had pointed repeatedly to the American program of evolution 
in the Philippines as a model par excellence for all colonial gov- 
ernments. 

IV 

Few Americans, probably, had expected the rush for independ- 
ence that began even before the war was over. In yielding the 
Southeast Asia command to the British, the United States in effect 
conceded the return of Burma, Malaya, Indochina, and the Neth- 
erlands Indies to their former British, French, and Dutch masters. 
After the defeat of Japan, it was hoped, a program of guided gov- 
ernmental evolution would proceed on the Philippine pattern. 
During the war, both French and Dutch had promised their 
Asian colonies partnership in the respective empires, and the 
hope that the road to self-government or independence for Indo- 
china and Indonesia might be a peaceful one under European 
guidance was not unreasonable. 

But this was not to be. The easy Japanese victories of 1941-42 
had destroyed white prestige in the Far East, and the Japanese, 
when faced with defeat, had encouraged nationalist movements 
in the occupied lands. ‘The example of the Philippines, about to 
attain independence, was contagious. In Great Britain, Winston 
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the * Churchill, the staunch defender of empire, had fallen from power, 


» to and the ruling Labour government was ready to offer complete 
and self-government, within or without the British Commonwealth of 
‘itu- Nations, to India, Burma, and Ceylon. The Indochinese and 
tory the Indonesians demanded the same. Later, the French were faced 

with demands for surrender of their protectorates in Morocco 
tof / and Tunisia and their sovereignty in Algeria, and the British 
erm- were asked to leave the Sudan, the Suez Canal Zone, and Cyprus. 
| in These nationalist movements soon aimed at complete inde- 
self. pendence (in the case of Cyprus, “enosis” with Greece) . Thus, 
” of they went far beyond the cautious wording of the U.N. Charter. 


> of | They were supported by virtually all the nations of Asia and 
the Arab world and by many of the Latin American states. ‘They 


this were supported, too, by the Soviet Union and its satellites, intent 
the | on weakening the West in the cold war. The United States was 
was caught in a distressing dilemma. Traditionally, it sympathized 
nce- with peoples seeking independence. It seemed clear also that 
had | old-fashioned colonialism was dead, that the aspirants for inde- 
had | pendence rode the “wave of the future,” and that to oppose them 
lull | might drive them into the communist camp. On the other hand, 
ion besides harboring some skepticism about the capacity of inex- 
OV- perienced nationalities for self-covernment, the United States 


' could ill afford to antagonize its European allies by helping to 
divest them of their valued overseas possessions.”* 


nd- This American dilemma has been frankly articulated by a num- 
the i ber of government officials, perhaps best by Assistant Secretary 
rect of State George V. Allen in an address before the American 
sth- Academy of Political and Social Science on April 21, 1956. 
ers, Though referring specifically to French North Africa, his words 


describe the American attitude toward the colonial problem 


‘OV- 

m. | a8 a whole: 

el’ | Because of our origins and traditions we are basically in sympathy with 
the the desire for independence and nationhood of the emerging states, but 
do- , weare also friends and allies of the powers who must help to shape this 
oan new status. This places us in a position from which we hope and believe 


our influence can be exerted to make the transformation of Africa a 
| process of orderly evolution and not one of violent revolution.?® 


42 

Pse, “Philip W. Bell, “Colonialism as a Problem in American Foreign Policy,” World 

on | Politics, V (October 1952), pp. 86-109, examines the problem in its bearing on 

nts | __ the national interest of the United States. He suggests, a little late in the season, 

to | that the solution most conducive to the American interest would be a “happy” 

an | colonial relationship between our European friends and the colonies. 
“Department of State Bulletin, XXXIV (April 30, 1956), p. 718. 
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The role of conciliator is one in which the practitioner may * (¢ 
easily antagonize both sides. Of the struggle between Dutch and p 
Indonesians one authority writes: “The United States, expressing 
interest in peaceful settlement, has exerted pressures on both 
Dutch and Indonesians, ostensibly on an objective basis, but — | 
actually in such a manner that both sides have taken offense. 5 
In Indonesia, French procrastination in meeting native aspira- | | 
tions for independence resulted in diverting much native national. 5 
ist support to the communist Ho Chi Minh. American policy t 
here, while supplying large-scale material aid to the French in 
their resistance to the communist drive, at the same time sought i 
further French concessions to the non-communist nationalist | 
movement, of which the Vietnamese Ngo Dinh Diem became the 
leading representative. Too late to save northern Vietnam from‘ § 
capture by the communists, the French yielded to the inevitable. 
When the British Government declared, in 1952, that Malaya 
“should in due course become a fully self-governing nation,” the 
Department of State hailed with enthusiasm “this declaration, , 1 
which coincided with American views on the evolution of colonial | { 
peoples toward self-government.’’?7 

It was in North Africa that the American effort to strike a 
balance between its anticolonial principles and its colonial friends 
became most embarrassing. The former Italian colonies, Libya 
and Somaliland, were put on the road to independence (for which 
they were doubtfully qualified) without serious contention. But 
the rising nationalism in the French protectorates of Morocco and / 
Tunisia and in Algeria, legally an integral part of France, created 1 
a difficult problem. Beginning in 1951, the Arab-Asian bloc in 
the United Nations tried repeatedly to bring the Moroccan ques 
tion or the Tunisian question, or both, before either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council of the United Nations. The 
United States, while continuing to proclaim its sympathy with 
all peoples struggling for independence, generally supported the 
French objection to placing these questions on the agenda of the 
U.N. organs. The American delegation, however, did not accept 
the French argument that such questions were excluded from 
U.N. consideration. Its position was simply that debate by the 


~~ ——_~a_ Oa hU6eh0|lCUeee 


™ 


*H. A. Steiner, “Post-War Government and Politics of the Netherlands East | 
Indies,” in T. Cole and J. H. Hallowell, eds., Post-War Governments of the Far | 
East (reprinted from Journal of Politics, IX [Nov. 1947]), p. 630. 

*R. P. Stebbins, et al., The United States in World Affairs,1952 (New York, | 
1953), p. 196; Department of State Bulletin, XXVI (Mar. 17, 1952). 
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General Assembly or Security Council would not contribute to 
aceful bilateral settlement which the United States deemed 
desirable. 

These attempts to please both sides pleased neither. The 
french were not happy over American equivocations, while 
America’s part in excluding North Africa from the U.N. agenda 
led to the bracketing of the United States with the “colonialist” 
powers by the Arab-Asian and Soviet blocs. In an effort to parry 
this criticism, Secretary of State Dulles told a C.I.O. convention 
in Cleveland on November 18, 1953: 


Perhaps some of you feel that your government is not pushing political 
liberty as strongly as it should. I can say to you three things: 
First, we are pushing for self-government more than appears on the 


surface. 

Secondly, where we exercise restraint it is because of a reasoned con- 
viction that precipitate action would in fact not produce independence 
but only transition to a captivity far worse than present dependence. 

Thirdly, we are alert to the possibility that the Communist threat 
might grow into an excuse for delay, when it is not an honest reason 
for delay.”* 

By 1956 settlements were reached in Tunisia and Morocco, 
but a new crisis had arisen in Algeria. Again the Arab-Asian bloc 
undertook to bring France’s troubles before the General Assem- 
bly. This time (September 30, 1955) they were successful, despite 
the negative vote of the United States. The French promptly 
boycotted the Assembly until the question was removed from the 
agenda. In the following June the Security Council rejected a 
request from thirteen Asian and African nations that the Algerian 
question be placed on the Council’s agenda. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in explaining the negative vote of the United States, 
expressed the hope that ‘a truly constructive solution for all 
should be found as soon as possible,” but added that the United 
States had concluded “that consideration by the Security Council 
of this situation at this time would not contribute to a solution.” 

Meanwhile, in March 1956, C. Douglas Dillon, United States 
Ambassador to France, had made a speech in Paris in which he 
undertook to interpret American “anticolonialism” as it applied 
to the struggle in Algeria. We believe, he said, that ‘“‘the less- 
favored peoples of the world should be brought forward as rapidly 
as possible to a state of freedom in which they can freely and 


“Department of State Bulletin, XXIX (Nov. 30, 1953). 
*Ibid., XXXIV (Mar. 13, 1956), pp. 453-8; XXXV (July 16, 1956), p. 125. 
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rationally choose their own destiny.” But he then pointed to the 
peculiar complexity of the situation in Algeria and to the French 
efforts to solve it in a liberal spirit. Declaring that “my county. 
men have always been shocked by blind acts of terrorism,” he 
announced: “The United States stands solidly behind France in 
her search for a liberal and equitable solution of the problems 
in Algeria.’’*° 

When Great Britain was confronted with a similar situation in 
Cyprus, the United States delegation was among those who suc. 
cessfully voted to exclude this controversy from the agenda of 
the United Nations General Assembly. But in the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations leading to the British decision to withdraw from 
Suez, the United States, while not a participant, ‘“endeavored,” 
in the words of a State Department spokesman, ‘to be of what 
help it could to its friends.” Secretary Dulles, welcoming the 
agreement, predicted: “I believe that the removal of this deter. 
rent to closer cooperation will open a new approach to peaceful 
relations between the Near Eastern States and other nations of 
the free world.’ 

Subsequent events in Egypt—the seizure of the Suez Canal by 
the Egyptian government and the Anglo-French invasion—forced 
upon the United States a new and painful choice between adher- 
ence to its anticolonial principles and support of its colonial 
friends. Promptly choosing the former, the United States found 
itself aligned in the U.N. General Assembly with the Arab-Asian 
and communist blocs in demanding the immediate withdrawal 
of the invading forces. 


V 

The continued existence of European colonies in America was 
on the agenda of inter-American conferences at Havana in 1940 
and at Bogota in 1948. At Havana, in July 1940, the American 
republics faced the possibility that Nazi Germany, after its vic 
tories in Europe, might lay claim to American colonies of France, 
the Netherlands, or Denmark. They there adopted the Act of 
Havana, which provided that in the event of a threat of such 
change of sovereignty the American nations might set up 4 
regime of provisional administration in any territory so threat- 
ened. After the expiration of the danger, such territories would be 
“organized as autonomous states if it shall appear that they are 

“Ibid., XXXIV, 553-5. 

“Ibid., XXI (Nov. 15, 1954), p. 734. 
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able to constitute and maintain themselves in such condition, or 
be restored to their previous status, whichever of these alternatives 
shall appear the more practicable and just.” 

The United States was the promoter of this program adopted 
at Havana, which, incidentally, never bore fruit because the ex- 
pected danger never materialized. At the Ninth Conference of 
American states at Bogota, Columbia, in 1948, the United States 
found itself, as so often in the United Nations, caught between 
the extreme anticolonialism of its American neighbors and its 
friendship with those European powers that still had colonies— 
American colonies in this instance. The antagonists here were 
Guatemala, which had claims to British Honduras; Argentina, 
which claimed the Falkland Islands; and Argentina and Chile, 
which challenged British claims in Antarctica. The United States 
abstained from voting (as did Brazil and the Dominican Repub- 
lic) on a resolution condemning in general terms the existence 
of colonial regimes and calling for a study of the whole subject 
bya new American committee. 

The United States, so far as its own responsibilities are con- 
cerned, has emerged relatively unscathed from controversies 
with its critics. It successfully defended its administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands against Russian complaints 
that it was too slow in substituting “democracy” for tribal 
customs.*? After permitting Puerto Rico to write its own consti- 
tution in 1952, it informed the United Nations that it would 
no longer submit annual reports on Puerto Rico, since the terri- 
tory had ceased to be non-self-governing. This contention was 
challenged but successfully defended by the United States in the 
General Assembly. 

The Arab-Asian-Latin American group has attempted to give 
the right of self-determination binding legal force by incorporat- 
ing it in the proposed Covenants on Human Rights.** In 1951 the 
General Assembly of the United Nations voted that the Covenants 
should contain a statement that “all peoples shall have the right 
of self-determination.” The United States opposed this decision; 
Eleanor Roosevelt, of the American delegation, explained that 
the United States favored the principle but believed that the 

“See speech of Francis B. Sayre in Trusteeship Council, July 18, 1949, in 
R. Dennett and R. K. Turner, ed., Documents on American Foreign Relations, XI 
(Princeton, 1950), pp. 364-367. 

The proposed Covenants are two: one on Economic, Social, and Cultural 


Rights, the other on Civil and Political Rights. See Benjamin Rivlin, “Self-Determi- 
nation and Colonial Areas,’ International Conciliation, No. 501 (January 1955). 
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statement should be left to the Commission on Human Rights, 
That Commission prepared a statement for inclusion in the draft 
covenants. Originally it comprised two provisions. The first de. 
clared that ‘‘all peoples and all nations” should have the right of 
political, economic, social and cultural self-determination. The 
second obligated all states to promote the realization of that right 
in their own territories or in territories under their administra. 
tion, and to respect its promotion by other states. A third pro- 
vision, added at the suggestion of Chile, declared that the right 
of self-determination included “permanent sovereignty over their 
[the sovereign people’s] natural wealth and resources.” In no 
case, it continued, “may a people be deprived of its own means 
of existence on the grounds of any rights that may be claimed 
by other States.” 

These provisions were embodied in Article I of the Covenants 
on Human Rights and submitted by the Commission on Human 
Rights to the General Assembly. The Assembly’s Third Com. 
mittee revised the statement; the above third provision was 
slightly amended and became the second. Article I was then 
adopted by a vote of 33 to 12, with 13 abstentions. Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord, the American representative on the Third Committee, 
explained the negative vote of the United States on the grounds 
of dissatisfaction with the second, or Chilean, paragraph. That 
paragraph, which set forth a nation’s right to expropriate foreign 
property and rights within its boundaries, should, she pointed 
out, have spelled out the obligation of prompt and just compen- 
sation to the full value of the property rights taken. Self-deter- 
mination was evidently being expanded to include the right of 
the “underdeveloped nations’ to take for themselves the prop- 
erties and rights of foreign investors or foreign governments 
within their borders. 

Article I, the self-determination article, though approved in 
committee, would not be voted on in plenary session until the 
full covenants were completed. In the meantime the United 
States government had let it be known that it would not adhere 
to the proposed Covenants on Human Rights. A principal reason, 
certainly, was the fantastic claims made in the name of self- 
determination. 

VI 


Meanwhile, was the United States living up to its anti-colonial 
principles in its relations with its own non-self-governing tertl- 
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tories? Let it be said, first, that the United States took seriously 
its obligation under Chapters 11 and 12 of the United Nations 
Charter. It began promptly (1947) to submit to the United 
Nations Secretary-General annual reports of its administration 
not only of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, but also 
of all its non-self-governing territories. 

The Philippines, as noted, became completely independent 
on July 4, 1946. In the interest of mutual security, the Philippine 
government agreed to permit the United States to maintain a 
number of land, naval, and air bases in the island for a 99-year 
period. The severe economic terms imposed upon the Philippines 
by the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 were substantially softened. 

Puerto Rico, under an act of Congress of July 3, 1950, was 

rmitted to write its own constitution, which went into effect 
on July 25, 1952. Puerto Rico thereby became a “free and asso- 
ciated state,” enjoying a status similar to that of a dominion in 
the British Commonwealth. Furthermore, the U.N. General As- 
sembly was informed by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., on the 
authority of President Eisenhower, “that if at any time the legis- 
lative assembly of Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favor of 
more complete or even absolute independence, he [the President] 
will immediately thereafter recommend to Congress that such 
independence be granted,” and would welcome an independent 
Puerto Rico as a member of the Organization of American States 
and the United Nations. While a minority in Puerto Rico urged 
complete independence, the great majority appeared to accept 
willingly the island’s new status of ‘‘a free and associated state” 
under United States sovereignty, entitled to American protection, 
the free American market for its products, and a share in various 
forms of federal aid. 

In Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, modest steps were taken in the direction of more 
self-government. In the Virgin Islands, an organic act of 1936 
had introduced virtual universal suffrage. Another act of 1954, 
however, had curtailed somewhat the powers of the legislature 
and had done nothing to meet the desire of the natives for an 
elective governorship. Independence was as yet impractical for 
all these areas: neither population nor resources sufficed to make 
it feasible. For this reason, and because of their strategic signifi- 
cance to the United States, these areas seem destined to retain a 
“colonial” status for some time to come. 
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Alaska and Hawaii had long since been declared by the Sy. 
preme Court to be “incorporated territories’ and, hence, integral 
parts of the United States. All other incorporated territories had 
become states. Alaska and Hawaii alone remained “non-self-goy- 
erning,’ with their own elected legislatures but with appointed 
governors and subject in all matters to the —»reme authority 
of Congress. Democratic and Republican plattorms in election 
years repeatedly endorsed statehood for both territories, and en- 
abling acts for each had passed either the House or the Senate, 
only to die in the other chamber. Alaskans, in particular, deplored 
their “colonial” status and complained that they suffered dis. 
crimination in federal appropriations and exploitation in matters 
of transportation, to which they could not be subjected as a state, 

One area where the United States is sensitive to the charge 
of colonialism is the island of Okinawa in the Japanese Ryukyus. 
Neither possession nor trust territory, Okinawa remained in 1956 
under American military occupation. In the peace treaty of De. 
cember 8, 1951, Japan promised to concur in any proposal of the 
United States to place the Ryukyus and certain other Japanese 
islands under the trusteeship system, with the United States as 
sole administrator. Pending such an arrangement, Japan agreed 
that the United States should have “the right to exercize all and 
any powers of administration, legislation and jurisdiction over 
the territory and inhabitants of these islands.”’ 

Without making the anticipated proposal for a trusteeship, 
the United States continued to administer Okinawa and to 
develop there its most powerful military base in the Far East- 
the “Keystone of the Pacific.” There was no intention, as Sec- 
retary Dulles remarked, of returning the island to Japan “‘in the 
foreseeable future.” 

In 1952 the American administration instituted an_ elective 
legislature with wide powers but with actions subject to veto 
by the United States civil administration. In 1956 the pro-United 
States Democratic party had a small majority in the legislature, 
but the local population was complaining bitterly against Amer- 
ican requirements for land in the badly overcrowded island and 
against allegedly inadequate payment for lands and services. In 
December 1956 the voters of the capital city of Naha elected an 
anti-American mayor, who was suspected, despite his denials, of 
being a communist. At any rate, communists in Okinawa, in 
Japan, and elsewhere in the Far East were making the most of 
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these grievances. There was danger that economic complaints 
might become political. The United States might then find its 
position in Okinawa analogous to that of the British in Cyprus— 
the uncomfortable position of the possessor of a vital military 
base in an island whose hostile population clamors for reunion 
with the homeland.** 


VII 

A glance at the American record on colonialism reveals a shift 
in policy analogous to a shift which was advertised (but never 
made) in postwar American policy toward communism: a period 
of “containment” succeeded by a period of “‘roll-back.’” From 
the days of James Monroe and John Quincy Adams to the early 
years of World War II, the United States was for the most part 
content with barring the spread of European colonialism in the 
Western Hemisphere. With the advent of World War II, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, who had taken long strides in elimi- 
nating American colonial practices and holdings, espoused the 
ideal of early independence for all colonial populations, after a 
reasonable period of preparation. Finding its British, French, 
and Dutch allies unenthusiastic, the United States compromised 
by accepting, in the United Nations Charter, the goals of ‘‘inde- 
pendence or self-government” for trust territories and ‘“‘self-gov- 
ernment” for other non-self-governing territories. In the interest 
of its own security, it secured the special status of a “‘strategic 
area” for its own Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Since 
1945 the United States, while repeatedly avowing its sympathy 
with all peoples yearning for independence, has frequently been 
embarrassed by the enthusiasm and urgency of the anticolonial 
drive and its communist support, and has attempted to guide that 
drive into channels of reasonable and amicable settlement. In so 
doing it has endeared itself to neither of the opposing camps. 


In its policy toward its own dependencies and protectorates, 
the United States has tried, on the whole successfully, to practice 
what it has preached. It has surrendered its Caribbean protec- 
torates and renounced the theory upon which they had been 
established. It has given independence to the Philippines and 
almost complete self-government to Puerto Rico, with a presi- 


“See especially articles by Robert Trumbull in New York Times, April 4, 14, 
16, May 29, June 20, 24, 1956. 
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dential promise of independence if the Puerto Ricans desire it, 
It has instituted measures of self-government in its minor pos- 
sessions and trust territory, and has indicated sympathy with the 
desires of Alaska and Hawaii for statehood. Some discontent, of 
course, exists, and no one would claim perfection for American 
policy. Yet, in general, the United States has conscientiously pro- 
moted the well-being of its colonial wards and has bestowed upon 
them such measures of self-government as they have shown them- 
selves qualified to use. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 


by David J. Dallin 


The nations which constitute the so-called communist bloc fall 
into three general groups: 

The first consists of small nations for which communism plans 
no immediate territorial expansion which might bring them into 
conflict with their neighbors. In general this bloc is expected to 
follow the Soviet lead in foreign and military affairs. This group 
includes Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania and Outer Mongolia. 

In the second group are the communist-dominated portions of 
partitioned countries: East Germany, North Korea and North 
Vietnam. These areas are viewed as the nuclei of future reunited 
nations, whether or not the present communist rumps embrace 
majorities of the total populations. Despite the fact that a move 
toward unification would demand a high degree of initiative on 
their part, these three small nations, with populations of less 
than 20 million each, enjoy little independence and must, like 
the members of the first group, follow orders from Moscow. 

The third category of a communist-oriented government is 
the Soviet Union herself. As the “shock troop’—to use Stalin’s 
phrase—of world communism, the Soviet Union is expected and 
obliged to produce the highest degree of dynamism; as the most 
advanced member of the communist world, she is expected and 
obliged to advise the other members of the bloc, who must refrain 
from grand-scale international initiative and expansionism unless 
ordered to do so. 

What is Communist China’s position among the communist- 
controlled nations? It seems that she does not belong to any of 
the groups enumerated. 


CoMMUNIST CHINA’s DYNAMISM 
When the new Peking government was formed in October, 
1949, Stalin, it appears, did not intend to allow his Chinese ally 
any more operational latitude than had been granted to the 
European satellites. This was the era of the Tito rebellion, when 
Stalin, obsessed by fear of new deviations, was tightening the 
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reins by curtailing the already meager rights and privileges of 
his satellites and preparing “‘trials’’ of dissidents. Stalin wanted 
to maintain the same military and political domination over 
China that he wielded over his satellites. The Korean War, in 
which Chinese communists “volunteer armies could Operate 
effectively only under Soviet strategic guidance, with Soviet-sup- 
plied arms and under Soviet protection in the international 
forum, tended to increase Red China’s dependence on Moscow. 


But even in these years, contrary to its general attitude toward 
the satellites, the Soviet Government was obliged to condone 
China’s expansionist overtures. One of these was the war in 
Korea—a duel with a coalition headed by the strongest power in 
the world; the second was the expedition into Tibet. There was 
also the conflict in Indochina in which Peking rendered con- 
siderable help to Ho Chi Minh. Thus, even in the absence of a 
special doctrine for China, and in the absence of any clear-cut 
statement of China’s plans in the framework of international 
communism, the Mao Tse-tung regime began to break out of 
the narrow rules of conduct imposed upon a satellite nation. 

Communist China was imbued with a dynamism that had been 
absent even in Soviet Russia during the latter’s formative period. 
In 1924, seven years after the November Revolution, the Soviet 
government did not even dream of establishing satellite regimes 
in the neighboring countries of Europe: the long road of in- 
dustrialization and militarization had to be traversed before Soviet 
military forces proved ready for large-scale operations into the 
vacuum created in Europe by Germany’s defeat. Red China 
grew to prominence much faster: the Japanese defeat and the 
weakening of Britain in Asia, capped by her withdrawal from 
India, created a vacuum of continental proportions—a vacuum 
much greater than that which had existed in Europe. 

Thus, in only a few years, Communist China was able to for- 
mulate her own policies despite many Soviet-imposed obstacles. 
Alone in the communist family, she successfully embarked upon 
a course of ambitious territorial expansion. 

Two months after the Mao Tse-tung regime was established in 
Peking, its leaders went to Moscow for nine weeks of consultations. 
Did Stalin at that time tell the Chinese leaders about the im- 
pending war in Korea—a conflict which was to begin several 
months later and which, undoubtedly, was in preparation at the 
time of Mao’s visit? There is no documentary proof, but many 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 


observers of the Chinese scene are convinced that Mao was not 
officially informed of the North Korean military build-up and 
that, later, he was not invited to enter into the Korean conflict 
until the collapse of the North Korean army made open Chinese 
intervention imperative for the interests of both the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 


In the Moscow negotiations, the Soviet government demanded 
full control over seven key ports in North China, a supply of 
manpower (according to reports, half a million men) , increased 
shipments of foodstuffs from Manchuria, and privileges in those 
Chinese territories in which national minorities are related to 
minorities in the Soviet Union (Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia) . The 
Chinese commu ist leaders, while hesitating to agree to such 
demands, for their part asked for extensive economic aid (a sum 
of $2,800,000,000 was mentioned) which was far beyond the Soviet 
capacity to provide. The outcome of the negotiations was a com- 
promise arrived at after bitter bargaining: the Soviet Union was 
to retain, for another two years, military control over Port 
Arthur, a Manchurian railway (on the basis of “equality’) and 
a number of “mixed companies” which were not only to serve 
Soviet economic interests but also to act as Soviet vehicles of in- 
fluence in China. 

The following years were marked by efforts on the part of 
Peking to liberate herself from the most humiliating provisions 
of the 1950 agreement. In 1952, however, reverses in Korea 
compelled the Chinese to accept an extension of Soviet occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur. But then, in Korea, the People’s Republic 
checked, albeit with great losses, the United Nations forces. Mili- 
tary and political operations in Tibet proved successful, and com- 
munist-inspired movements in Nepal opened great vistas for 
future expansionist plans. Without Peking-supplied arms, ad- 
visers, and propaganda support for Ho Chi Minh, there would 
have been no partition of Indochina in 1954. In addition, Chinese 
communist forces occupied an area in East Burma. 

Thailand suffered no outright aggression at the hands of Red 
China, but on January 31, 1953, a “Thai Autonomous People’s 
Government” was established in the southern part of the Chinese 
Yunan province; the Thai minority in this area was mobilized 
to serve as a justification of an appeal for ultimate “unification” 
with Thailand. (The technique of organizing “national” regions 
with “autonomous” governments at borders where nationalities 
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on either side are similar is one learned from Russia—witness the 
former Soviet Karelo-Finnish Republic, the Moldavian Republic, 
etc.) 

In addition to these military and semi-military operations, 
penetration of other neighbors by propaganda and diplomatic 
and economic devices has proceeded with growing intensity: in 
Laos communist guerrillas aim at transforming the otherwise 
non-communist nation into a new satellite; Cambodia, inde. 
pendent and non-communist, feels the pressure of North Vietnam 
on one hand and Communist China on the other: here the aim 
is to detach the small nation from her Western ties and transform 
her into a “‘neutralist’” nation with a view toward its later evolu- 
tion into a “‘people’s democracy.”’ As already mentioned, in 1952 
Nepal, whose geographical position vis-a-vis Pakistan and India 
makes her important to Peking as well as to Moscow, began to 
feel the tentacles of Chinese communism. 

The achievements of the Peking regime in the past five years 
are impressive; it is easy to understand its self-assurance and its 
conviction that it is China’s mission to unite all the nations of 
the Old Continent against the West and concurrently complete 
their social and political transformation. Towards the achievement 
of this end, alliance with a communist India under the leadership 
of Peking is a primary long-range factor influencing Communist 
Chinese policy. 

Growing self-confidence and increased ambition, both grounded 
upon past achievements, make the People’s Republic of China 
different from the East European satellites. Communist China 
now seeks to assume the role of a great power. When Soviet com- 
munism was challenged in Eastern Europe, Chou En-lai hastened 
to Warsaw and Moscow in an obvious effort to reconcile the 
dissident factions and thus demonstrate Peking’s growing stature 
in the global communist hierarchy. Peking also makes official state- 
ments and takes positions in international controversies in which 
she is not directly concerned, e.g. the Suez Canal. Moscow’s an- 
nouncement of 50,000 “volunteers” for Egypt brought a Peking 
promise of 280,000. In short, Communist China is striving for 
a position of primacy among the Afro-Asian nations. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 
Under these conditions, what has been and what is the real 


relationship between Moscow and Peking? 
The dependence of the Chinese communist government on 
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Moscow is consistent and heavy. The emergence of the Mao 
government would have been impossible without Soviet help, 
and the continued life of this government is dependent upon 
close collaboration with Moscow. Its arms, its new air force, its 
small navy all come from, or by way of, Russia; its military 
leadership is trained in Soviet academies; Chinese military strat- 
egy is Soviet strategy. China’s political philosophy is Marxism in 
its Russian interpretation: the venerated Mao has contributed to 
communist ideology less than is commonly surmised. Chinese 
government agencies, industrial systems, science and medicine, 
schools and universities, newspapers and broadcasts are copied 
from Russian models. Chinese communist newspapers and maga- 
zines reveal a surprising degree of similarity to the Soviet literary 
output of the last few decades. The industrialization under which 
Peking seeks to realize her ambitions is being carried out with 
Russian help and on the Soviet “heavy industry” pattern. (Only 
Russia, if she were in China’s position, would devote the bulk 
of her efforts and resources to the creation of a war machine in 
Asia instead of improving the standard of living in the country.) 
Finally, the real or imagined threat posed by Japan binds Com- 
munist China to Russia and Russia to China. 

This multitude of ties between Peking and Moscow forms the 
basis of their relationship. We must bear this in mind if we are 
to assess this relationship and understand its shortcomings: how- 
ever significant are the differences between the two allies, they 
are not—or at least are not yet—formidable enough to outweigh 
the common interests of the two regimes. 


HIsTORICAL FRICTION POINTS 

The fundamental ideas of revolutionary socialism in its first 
stages were in the social realm: they concerned the conflict be- 
tween rich and poor, workers and capitalists, peasants and land- 
lords—a world of antagonisms embraced by the Marxian formula 
of class struggle. To these basic notions of Western communism 
the Orient added another which evoked emotions of equal in- 
tensity: “anti-imperialism.” In the Russian revolution, while the 
social sentiment prevailed, ‘‘anti-Westernism” also played a role. 
But in China, a country with a long history of semi-colonialism, 
the communist movement was inspired by two equally strong 
sets of ideas and emotions—anti-capitalism and anti-imperialism. 

Historically, Russian and Soviet encroachments in China have 
been among the most consistent and protracted of all imperialist 
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ventures in that unfortunate country. As a matter of fact, the 
territory and concessions extracted from China by St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, before and during the Revolution, far exceeded 
the yield of British and French imperialist efforts. China had 
been subjected to Russian penetration along the Russo-Chinese 
frontier from the Himalayas to the Pacific: in Sinkiang, Outer 
Mongolia, Tanu-Tuva and North Manchuria, Russia was the 
attacking and annexing power. The city of Vladivostok was built 
by Russia on former Chinese territory; the very name of the city 
proclaimed a program: Vladivostok means “rule the East.” 


A number of these Russian activities in China took place in 
the post-revolutionary era. Outer Mongolia had been under Rus- 
sian domination since 1911, became Chinese in 1917-18, and 
was transformed into a “‘people’s republic” (actually a province 
of Soviet Russia) in the early 1920’s. Sinkiang was penetrated 
near the middle of the 1920’s, was under Soviet control in the 
1930’s, and was returned to China at the end of World War IL. 
In the late 1940's a so-called “East Turkestan Autonomous Re- 
public,” actually a Soviet creation, emerged in Western Sinkiang. 
In 1943-44 Tanu-Tuva was simply incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. North Manchuria had been in the Russian sphere before 
the first World War; after 1945 the railway, as well as Dairen 
and Port Arthur, remained in Soviet hands. 

It would be wrong to assume that, in their anti-imperialist 
endeavors, the Chinese communists overlooked, or were willing 
to forget, Russian and Soviet encroachments; they did, however, 
react to them differently. In the 1920's, the 1930's, and even up 
to 1948, Moscow produced a set of arguments which appeared 
convincing to the Chinese communist leadership. The Soviet 
Union—so this argument stated—is a socialist country, China a 
semi-fascist, backward one; areas detached from China by the 
Soviet Union will serve as the basis for socialist construction 
and decrease the power of the “reactionary” Chinese regime; 
Moscow, moreover, does not consider these areas as having been 
permanently separated from China and annexed to Russia in the 
imperialist way; as soon as a “proletarian” (meaning communist) 
government is in control in China, all Soviet privileges will be 
annulled and all territory restored. 


Thus the Chinese communist attitudes toward Western and 
Soviet imperialism differed. Belligerency and direct action against 
encroachments were appropriate in Shanghai, Tientsin, and Can- 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 


ton, yet Soviet expansion was approved without exception. But, 
after the communist government took over in China in 1948-49, 
its leadership produced strong arguments in the prolonged con- 
ferences with Moscow. In these discussions, however, Peking ap- 
lied roundabout maneuvers, slow action, and polite diplomacy 
behind tightly closed doors. The closed doors were necessary 
because the tactics applied often led to loss of face, half-way 
compromises, and submissive gestures which were not at all in 
keeping with the proud stature Mao’s regime was attempting to 
assume in world affairs. 


THE Sino-SovieT AGREEMENT OF 1954 

In the seven years between 1950 and 1957 the impression 
created for public consumption was one of close collaboration 
between Moscow and Peking while behind-the-scenes pressure 
and bickering continued, especially after Stalin’s death. By 
1953-54 tension between various national communist parties had 
reached a danger point, and Moscow tried to consolidate inter- 
national communism by making concessions to estranged factions 
and parties—an effort in no way limited to Yugoslavia but ex- 
tended as well to the European satellites and Communist China. 
Soviet negotiations with Peking culminated in the visit to China, 
in September 1954, of Bulganin, Khrushchev, and Mikoyan, the 
new “collective leadership.” Stalin’s “iron will” was no more; 
meanwhile, the self-confidence and ambitions of the Chinese 
leaders had grown tremendously. The conference marked the 
beginning of a new era in the relations of the two governments. 
The Soviets had to make a number of substantial concessions to 
Chinese communist demands: 

1. The north-east provinces were fully restored to China. The 
Changchun railway already had been turned over to the Chinese, 
and now Port Arthur was also to be given back (officially the 
Soviet Union relinquished Port Arthur in May 1955). “Mixed 
companies’’ were dissolved and the Soviet share of these companies 
was turned over to China. Soviet technical aid was to continue 
and new Soviet investments for additional industrial projects 
were approved. 

2. “Mixed companies” in Sinkiang were also dissolved, and 
Soviet economic activity was to be conducted under Chinese 
sovereignty. 

While Moscow had to yield on these regions of China, it re- 
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fused to restore to China those areas which formerly had been 
detached or set up as independent national units, namely: 


1. Tanu-Tuva, which had been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, was to remain a Soviet area. 

2. Outer Mongolia became the main subject of bickering and 
compromises. Peking had ample reason to protest the anti. 
Chinese course of Ulan Bator: the latter’s refusal to adinit Chinese 
economic activity in ‘socialist’ Mongolia and Mongol (meaning 
Soviet) intrigue in the Chinese territory of Inner Mongolia. The 
compromises reached between Moscow and Peking opened the 
door of Outer Mongolia to Chinese economic activity, and the 
Peking government sent hundreds of workers and technicians into 
the area. All this was a product of the new feeling of prestige 
on the part of Communist China. Although herself badly in need 
of foreign aid and foreign advisers, she engaged in economic ac- 
tivity abroad to demonstrate her claim to great power status. 
The rivalry between Moscow and Peking in Mongolia has reached 
grotesque proportions: Soviet agencies, for example, are building 
a sewage system in Ulan Bator, while the Chinese are paving the 
streets and small Chinese enterprises spring up to compete with 
those of the Russians. 

A similar compromise was reached over North Korea. Founded 
by Moscow as a Soviet satellite, North Korea was saved in the 
war by Chinese communist armies, and a Chinese military force 
of from 200 to 300 thousand men is still stationed there. Peking, 
contrary to Soviet intentions, wants to make the tiny ‘People’s 
Republic” its own satellite. One section of the native communist 
leadership in North Korea, which was trained and educated in 
the Soviet Union, constituted a pro-Soviet faction; another group, 
which returned to Korea from China after the war, is a direct 
product of Chinese communism. A compromise was arrived at 
by these factions whereby the Politburo of the Korean Communist 
(Labor) Party, the actual government, would have a majority 
(65 per cent) of pro-Soviet elements, while a substantial minor- 
ity (25 per cent) would consist of elements more favorable to 
Communist China. Kim I]-sung, always loyal to Moscow, remained 
the head of the party and of the regime. 

Krushchev and Bulganin also agreed to restrict the non-pro- 
fessional activities of Soviet advisers in China, make the presence 
of these advisers less conspicuous, and demand greater respect 
from them toward the Chinese. In May 1956 the Peking govern- 
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ment set up a “Foreign Experts Bureau” for the supervision of 
foreign observers. At the same time, in another typical gesture 
of inflated grandeur, another office, the “Chinese Experts Bureau” 
(for Mongolia, etc.) was established. ‘The Chinese communist 
drive for equality with Russia sometimes leads to gestures that 


are comic. 


Tue Impact oF East EUROPEAN EVENTS 


The developments in international communism since autumn 
1956 have had repercussions in China, too, and have influenced 
Sino-Soviet relations as well as the foreign policy of Chinese com- 
munism. ‘““The events in Hungary,” Mao Tse-tung stated in his 
widely publicized speech of February 27, 1957, “have provoked 
a certain vacillation among a section of intellectuals in our 
country.” The first results of the new anti-Stalinist course in 
Russia, Poland’s “national path to socialism,” and Tito’s growing 
prestige have been a reduction in the police forces of the dictator- 
ships and a modicum of relaxation of the internal systems. In 
China these developments led to the “cheng feng”’ (rectification) 
movement, Mao’s “hundred flowers” and “hundred schools,” 
which, in theory, will coexist and compete peacefully with one 
another. 

More criticism means less expansionism. This is true in China 
as it is elsewhere: witness, for example, the agreement reached in 
July 1957 between Burma and the Peking Government over the 
removal of Chinese troops from Burma’s eastern territories and the 
fixing of a new frontier by a mixed commission. In China more 
criticism means also—for the first time in the communist world— 
criticism of Moscow’s policy. Such criticism has been one of the 
most important developments of the past year. While the supreme 
leadership maintains the orthodox course of Sino-Soviet friend- 
ship, high-ranking officials and members of the Communist Party 
have taken the liberty of opposing the Soviet course. 

Why, General Lung Yun, Vice-Chairman of the National De- 
fense Council and a former Yunan warlord of unsavory reputa- 
tion, asked, on June 22, 1957, has Russia never reimbursed China 
for the industrial equipment removed from Manchuria in 1945- 
462 And, continued the General, is it fair that poverty-stricken 
China alone should have born all of the expense of the Korean 
War? The General’s queries were given wide publicity by Peking’s 
official press agency. 
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In his speech of January 26, 1957 (a speech which received 
little notice in the United States) , Premier Chou En-lai attested 
to the growth of these doubts and criticisms. “Certain people,” 
he said, ‘‘are against the study of the experience of the Soviet 
Union; they think that shortcomings and blunders in the build. 
ing up of our country are due to studies of the Soviet Union,” 
Chou could have mentioned that even Soviet industrialization, 
the most attractive element in the Asian image of the Soviet, has 
lost its pull: the Chinese five-year plan, which was constructed 
along Soviet patterns and edited by Soviet advisers, has largely 
proved a failure. “Some people,’ Chou acknowledged in the same 
speech, “consider the first five-year plan in our country to have 
been bad.” The premier himself did not agree, of course, with 
these criticisms, but the fact that he openly stated them represents 
a substantial departure from the former parrotting of Soviet 
slogans. 

On the other hand, the removal of the Molotov-Kaganovich 
group from Soviet leadership may have a favorable effect on Sino- 
Soviet relations, at least in the immediate future. Peking remem- 
bers how strained Sino-Soviet relations were during Stalin’s time 
—and Molotov has been the embodiment of Stalinism. The 
Krushchev-Bulganin group, which has tried diligently, since 1954, 
to improve the climate between Moscow and Peking, is certain to 
meet Communist China half-way, although Russian economic 
help will hardly satisfy China’s needs and wishes. 


‘THE OUTLOOK 


The pattern of Moscow-Peking relations of the last few years 
promises to continue for a time. We should not expect, at least 
not in the immediate future, a head-on collision between Russia 
and Red China of the scope of the Yugoslav-Soviet conflict of 
1948-52. Communist China is still too weak to risk a duel with 
the Soviet giant; she will proceed discreetly and imperceptibly. 
Furthermore, the interests of Russia and China in the Pacific and 
their common antagonism both to Japan and to the Japanese- 
American alliance will help to preserve a great deal of solidarity 
and collaboration between them. 

In the more distant future, however, the relationship is bound 
to change. The aggressive drive of Chinese communism will in- 
evitably burst forth from the limitations imposed by the alliance 
and clash with that of Moscow. If Red China should develop into 
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, atruly great Asian power, no solidarity, no identity of ideology, no 
celved (onsiderations of “peace” will prevent a great conflict with the 
tested patronizing power of Russia. The two powers will collide with 
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ople,” that passion and hatred which communism, from its earliest days, 
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build. “true” cause of communism. 
nion.” | Before this stage is reached, however, the evolution in Europe 
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THE CHIMERA OF A SOVIET THERMIDOR: 
A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


by Wlodzimierz Baczkowski 


When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, on July 8, 1957, 
cited Nikita Khruschev’s purge of ‘‘Stalinists” in the Communist 
Party Presidium as proof of the ‘transitory nature’’ of the Soviet 
Regime, he gave new expression to a delusion which has distorted 
the thinking of the West for nearly four decades. In one form 


or another, speculations regarding a possible internal transforma. _ 
tion or disintegration of the Soviet regime have recurred since | 


the outbreak of the October Revolution of 1917. The great major- 
ity of Western analysts invariably have taken the eventual col- 
lapse of the communist regime for granted. No less an astute 
observer than Winston Churchill wrote in 1920, for example, 
that Russia could be saved only if she renounced the communist 
doctrine: if she failed to do so the world would witness an almost 
complete collapse of the Russian economy. 

Thus the mutiny of sailors and soldiers in the Russian naval 
base in Kronstadt, in February-March 1921, was hailed in the 
West as the ““Thermidor” of the Russian Revolution. Similarly, 
the proclamation, in April and May 1921, of Lenin’s New Eco- 
nomic Policy supposedly heralded the end of communism and 
the re-establishment of the pre-revolutionary system. The intro- 
duction, in 1928, of the Five-Year Plans and of collective farming 
in 1929 were regarded as insane measures certain to speed the end 
of the reign of terror. The purges of 1937-38, it was thought, 
would decimate the best cadres in the Soviet armed forces and 
industry and would thus cripple the regime fatally. Those who, 
during the initial Nazi victories in 1941-42 in the Russo-German 
war, doubted the early collapse of Soviet Russia were berated for 
lacking political “realism.” Then again, Soviet Russia’s return, 
in 1942-45, to undisguised Russian nationalism through such meas- 
ures as the re-establishment of the Moscow Patriarchate, the 
abolition of the Comintern, re-introduction of epaulettes in the 
armed forces, and a variety of allusions to the glories of the 
“Fatherland’’—all these were seen in the West as symptoms of a 
slow but inevitable collapse of the Red regime. 
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THE CHIMERA OF A SOVIET THERMIDOR: ANALYSIS 


THE EMIGRE INFLUENCE 


White Russian emigrés have been in the front ranks of these 
prognosticators. Because of their influence in the West as experts 
on Russian affairs and authors of scholarly treatises on Soviet 
problems, the reasons for their belief deserve special attention. 

After the proclamation of the New Economic Policy by Lenin 
in 1921, Russian emigrés split into two factions: a minority which 
welcomed the new economic trend, and a majority which remained 
adamantly opposed to communist rule in any form. The one 
common denominator of both factions was the expectation of 
an early collapse of Red rule. 

The pro-Soviet group of the “Smena Vekh” began to publish 
a weekly under that name in 1921. An editorial in its first issue 
reported a denationalization not only of small and medium-sized 
Soviet enterprises, but also of some heavy industry. State control, 
the weekly pointed out, was being replaced by private enterprises 
financed by foreign capital. These, according to Smena Vekh, 
were obvious symptoms of restoration of capitalism.* 

Abolition of the feared Cheka and its replacement, in 1922, 
by the OGPU was enthusiastically applauded by the same news- 
paper. ‘“That inhuman tool of revolutionary terror, which created 
in Russia exceedingly difficult conditions for creative labor and 
poisoned the atmosphere with lawlessness, has ceased to exist,” 
an editorial exulted. “Dictatorial rule will henceforth be replaced 
by a rule of law.’”? 

The introduction of the NEP shot emigré hopes to new heights. 
Russia, many White Russian authors argued, was gradually dis- 
mantling its revolutionary structure under the guidance of Lenin 
who had become disappointed with the communist system. “Re- 
taining a strong government, so necessary for the welfare of the 
country,” wrote Professor N. Ustrialov, “the present change 
(NEP) finally frees the nation from the clutches of a theoretical, 
utopian and foreign economic system. A return to the former 
orthodox communist creed will be an impossibility.”* In another 
article the same author likened the vast majority of Soviet officials, 
including some of the top party members, to radishes: white on 
the inside and covered with a thin red skin. Dogmatic communism, 
according to Ustrialov, was being laicized: only the terminology 


"Smena Vekh (Paris), December 5, 1921. 
‘Ibid., February 18, 1922. 
'N. Ustrialov, Pod znakom revolutsii (Publ. by “Russkaya Misl,” 1925), p. 11. 
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and the dreams reminded of its former “religious” fervor. In an 
effort to explain the retention of the outer garb of communism, 
Ustrialov resorted to Machiavelli: “During all changes it is neces. 
sary to retain the shadow of the former institutions, so that the 
people won’t suspect that a change is taking place, because the 
majority of the people fear the form rather than the essence.” 

The Soviets, unfortunately, did not accommodate these opti. 
mists. As early as 1924 came harbingers of the end of the NEP: 
the Kremlin launched an open campaign against “speculators,” 
and the jails overflowed with people guilty of “abuses” of private 
initiative. All the while, state-controlled trade and industry were 
rapidly expanded. 

But even these straws in the wind failed to shake the conviction 
of emigré die-hards. In 1924 Boris A. Bakhmeteff, the last pre. 
bolshevik Russian Ambassador to the United States, described 
the gradual liquidation of the New Economic Policy and con- 
cluded with this assurance of the early liberation of Russia: 


For the time being there is no clearly defined opposition and no leader 
in this battle. But the same was true after Thermidor. The era of Napoleon 
was preceded by the weak rule of the Directorate. We should witness 
the rebirth of Russia within a similar period of time [five years]. This 
rebirth will take place with the emergence of saner instincts during the 
gradual rebuilding of the country. A decentralization of the government 
is now taking place in Russia, man’s spirit of independence is on the 
rise again, centers of democratic life are created on the farms and there 
is hatred of collectivism and state control. There is finally a young and 
vibrant nationalism, born of humiliation and wounds inflicted in the 
last few years. Thus, the heart of communism has nursed its own enemy.’ 


The prospect of communism being swallowed by a new Rus- 
sian nationalism continued to entice emigré observers. In 1927 
V. V. Shulgin, an ultra-conservative member of the former Rus- 
sian Duma, described his secret trip to Russia in 1925 in a book 
published in Berlin. The Soviet rulers, Shulgin averred, were in 
reality Russian nationalists; communism was only an advertising 
slogan and had ceased to exist in real life; the NEP was the splen- 
did invention of Lenin, who sensed the bankruptcy of commu- 
nism and had the courage of returning to old-fashioned Russian 
concepts. “I expected to see in Russia a dying nation, but found 
one in resurrection,” Shulgin concluded.® 

‘Ibid., p. 116. 

‘Boris A. Bakhemeteff, ““The NEP in Eclipse,” The Slavic Review, No. 8 (1924). 


“Vasily V. Shulgin, Tri stolitsi (Berlin: Medny vsadnik, 1927), pp. 146, 164, 
177, 179, 218 and 342. 
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The twentieth anniversary of the Revolution in 1937 occa- 
sioned new optimism. Alexander F. Kerensky, in an article 
entitled ‘““The Turn Towards Freedom,” asserted that Russia, 
with painful slowness, was marching to democracy. Proof of it, 
according to the author, was “the recent solemn publication of 
the most democratic constitution.” This constitution, Kerensky 
asserted, shows that the “‘Stalinists are seeking salvation on the 
road to democracy.’” In 1946, the year before the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the revolution, Professor N. S. Timasheff in his book, 
The Great Retreat: The Growth and Decline of Communism in 
Russia, invoked numerous facts to prove that Russia had been 
retreating from communist dogma since 1934. The danger of a 
violent overthrow of other governments, inspired and financed 
by Moscow and directed by international communism, had, accord- 
ing to Timasheff, almost completely vanished, and Moscow would 
frown upon all attempts by local communist parties to stage 
revolutions in other countries.® 

These are some of the notions which pervaded the thinking of 
the West. Needless to say, not all of the authorities on the Soviet 
Union shared this opinion. On the whole, however, not only 
were those who believed in the inevitable collapse of communism 
in the majority, but they eventually came to represent what 
amounted to a dogma of Western thought. 

How did this dogma become entrenched? Obviously, the ex- 
ponents of these theories failed to ask themselves several signifi- 
cant questions: 

First: how far did communism go in adapting its theories to 
Russian conditions? 

Second: how receptive was the basic Russian social, economic, 
and political structure to a communist superstructure? 

And finally: to what extent did Russian national life and its 
communist superstructure complement one another, and how 
did their interests coincide? 


SoviET COMMUNISM AND RussIAN NATIONALISM 
The adaptation of communist doctrine to basic Russian nation- 
alism came at the very outset of the October Revolution, when 
the bolsheviks rejected, first in practice and later in theory, the 
idea of the withering away of the state. The Leninists maintained 
that the Russian state with its army, “apparatus of force,” and 
‘The Slavic Review, No. 46 (1937). 


Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat: The Growth and Decline of Com- 
munism in Russia (New York, 1946). 
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“conventional” foreign policy must be preserved in the shadow 
of a capitalist encirclement and the danger of aggression against 
the young Soviet Republic. This doctrinal adaptation was to some 
extent the work of political events: the internal struggle for power 
and the campaigns against the White Armies and foreign inter- 
vention. At any rate, a combination of circumstances aided the 
bolsheviks in restoring some measure of stability and unity in 
Russia—a feat which earned them the passivity, if not the grati- 
tude, of many Russians. 

The Polish-Soviet war of 1920 was the first catalyst for the 
merger of two forces: Russian patriotism and Soviet communism. 
When the Soviet government appealed to love for the fatherland 
and urged Russians to defend the country against Polish aggres- 
sion, no less a personality than the Tsarist General A. Brusilov 
of World War I fame offered his services. Lenin’s government 
appointed him chairman of a special council in the headquarters 
of the Red Army, and Brusilov promptly issued an appeal to 
Russian officers to come to the defense of the fatherland. Many 
complied.° 

But it was in the realm of foreign relations that the compati- 
bility of Russian and communist interests became most apparent. 
Even the targets of the Comintern coincided strangely with the 
traditional objectives of the Russian state. In their early phase, 
the activities of the Comintern were focussed on territories which 
either had been objects of Tsarist ambitions or were important 
to the defense of Russia.*° They included primarily countries 
lost in World War I and the Revolution and former possessions 
or spheres of influence, such as Finland, the Baltic countries, 
Poland, the Balkans, Northern Iran and Manchuria. But even 
in more distant countries which had been objects of Tsarist im- 
perialism, old-fashioned Russian nationalism and communism 
followed the same blueprint. For example, a prerequisite for the 
planned communist absorption of India was unhindered passage 
to the Indian Ocean; it could be realized only by conquest of the 
Persian Gulf. No student of history needs to be reminded that 
acquisition of an outlet into the Persian Gulf has been a primer 
movens of Russian foreign policy since Peter the Great’s time. 


*Cf. Edward Hallet Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution (London, 1953), III, 273 
f., and “Red General: Memoirs of a Soviet Commander”, Novoe Russkoe Slovo 
(New York), November 13, 1956. 

Arnold Jaskowski, “Komintern a przyszla wojna”, Wschod-Orient (Warsaw), 
X (January-March 1939), pp. 28 ff. 
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The principal expansionist plans of the Comintern thus coin- 
cided with those of the Tsarist Empire. It would be precipitate 
indeed, to contrast the “ambitious” plans of the Comintern with 
the allegedly “modest” objectives of pre-revolutionary Russia: 
Old Russia had been no less anxious to conquer distant lands 
and establish spheres of interest in overseas territories, but the 
Tsarist approach had been more cautious and deliberate.** The 
important thing to remember is that Russian communism has 
not deviated greatly from the road of its predecessors. Not only 
the pattern of expansionist objectives, but even the guiding spirit 
of this expansion has been the same. 

It is a spirit which traces its roots, on one hand, to the 
geography of the country, with its vast spaces and basic vulner- 
ability to attack, and, on the other hand, to two concepts deeply 
embedded in the Russian ethos: the Mongol Tartar concept of 
mastery of the world represented by the Jenghizides, and the 
Greek-Byzantine concept of the superiority of Orthodox Christian 
society to all other societies. 


THE RussIAN SENSE OF WoRLD MISSION 


Russian nationalists, from the fifteenth century onward, re- 
garded Moscow as a second Constantinople and a third Rome— 
as the only defender of the true faith. In the eyes of the Knizhniks 
(scholars), the Russian people were chosen by God who took 
abode in them: “Narold-Bogonosets.” The Russians, convinced 
of their own greatness, believed that the outside world was steeped 
in inertia, encrusted with superstition and deluded by religious 
fallacies. It was Moscow’s mission to enlighten and save the 
world.” 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries these ideas were 
transformed into the concept of “liberating” the world from all 
sorts of oppression. In the eighteenth century it was liberation 
of the Eastern Christians and Slavs from Turkish oppression; 
during the Napoleonic era it was liberation of Europe from the 
Corsican’s tyranny; in the middle of the nineteenth century even 
came talk of liberating India from British rule. 

The idea of liberating oppressed peoples and social classes is, 
in a sense, a psychological product of the oppression to which the 
Russian people have been subjected for many centuries. As the 

“Wlodzimierz Baczkowski, Towards an Understanding of Russia, A Study in 


Policy and Strategy (Jerusalem, Palestine, 1947), pp. 86-8, 144-6. 
Cf. P. Miliukov, Outlines of Russian Culture (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 15 ff. 
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French Marquis A. Custine observed at the time of Nicholas |, 
during the most severe oppression in Russia: the Russians were a 
mass of slaves on their knees dreaming of the deliverance of the 
whole world.'* 


In the nineteenth century the idea of liberating the world and 
the concept of a Muscovite Third Rome were appropriated by 
revolutionary firebrands. Michael Bakunin, the revolutionary an- 
archist, proclaimed that the blood-red brightness of Russian 
democracy would soon inflame all of Europe. He and others 
saw in Russia a unique capacity for quick and painless change 
and believed that this would unquestionably make Russia the 
leader of a world revolution. N. Berdyaev, a prominent Russian 
philosopher, even suggested that the Third International’s ideol- 
ogy and activities were based largely upon the Russian national 
model." 


SOCIALISM AND THE VILLAGE COMMUNE 

The optimism of Russian revolutionaries in the nineteenth 
century was based largely upon a belief in the easy convertibility 
of Russian institutions. One of these was the village commune. 

Russia was one of the few countries in which village com- 
munes could be found up to the time of the 1917 revolution. 
In territory inhabited by ethnic Russians only farm buildings, 
gardens and orchards belonged to the individual peasants, while 
cultivated land was owned jointly by the village as a whole. At 
community meetings held every few years the arable land was 
apportioned among the families for a specified period. The insti- 
tution of the village commune was a common one, and at the 
time of the land reform of 1861 it embraced the majority of the 
Russian peasantry, (although there were, of course, also individu- 
ally-owned farms in many areas of Russia proper, as well as in 
the Ukraine, Belorussia and Siberia) . 

Russian Slavophiles and, before 1905, the conservative govern- 
ments of Russia regarded the village commune as the fountain- 
head of conservatism in rural Russia. Suggestions that village 
communes might propagate revolutionary ideas were pert- 
emptorily rejected. Russian revolutionaries, however, believed oth- 
erwise. A. I. Hertzen (1812-70) suggested that village communes 


“Marquise A. de Custine, La Russie en 1839 (Paris, undated), IV, 355. 


“Nicolas Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism (London, 1947), and by 
the same author, The Russian Idea (New York, 1948). 
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and socialism were connected by a straight line. N. G. Cherny- 
shevsky (1828-89) dreamed of a socialist transition through the 
village communes—an opinion shared by the “narodniki” (popul- 
ists). Marx and Engels also acknowledged the revolutionary char- 
acter of village communes in the preamble to the Russian edition 
of the Communist Manifesto, published in 1882, which stated 
that the village communes could well become the nuclei for the 
spread of communism. 

The so-called “black repartition” idea, i.e. the concept of equal 
redistribution of the arable land among the peasants, played an 
important part in the 1905 revolution. In general, the village 
commune showed remarkable vitality up until the revolution, 
and Stolypin’s reform of 1906, which permitted peasants to leave 
the village communes and keep their share of land, was not very 
popular among the peasants. K. Kachorovsky, a noted expert on 
Russian farm problems, wrote in 1906 that a careful study of 
all data gathered in one-half of the territory of European Russia 
in which collective ownership was common led him to conclude 
that village communes were a vital social institution.** In 1910, 
only four years after publication of the agrarian reform law, 
Kachorovsky wrote that the peasant exodus from the village com- 
munes had diminished. Of a total of twelve million peasants 
only about twenty-five per cent had left the village communes, 
but a sizeable number later re-entered them voluntarily.** Naum 
Jasny reveals that, just prior to the Revolution of 1917, less than 
one-half of all peasant land holdings in areas where collective 
ownership existed remained in village communes and the land 
was tilled as in previous generations.*? 

Against this historical background, the farm collectivization 
introduced by the communists cannot be regarded as a radical 
revision of Russian society. True, there have been sharp clashes 
between peasants and communists, both during the period of 
war communism and since the beginning of the farm collectiviza- 
tion drive. But such protests by the peasants have been directed 
not so much against collectivization in principle as against its 
arbitrary execution, which is often in utter disregard of the 
peasant’s basic needs. Thus, the continued sway of the present 

“K. Kachorovsky, Russkaya Obshchina (Moscow, 1906). Compare with Naum 


Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. (Stanford, 1949), pp. 133 ff. 


ne “The Russian Land Commune,” The Slavic Review, No. 21 


“Jasny, op cit., p. 142. 
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kolhoz system of rural economy may be explained not only by 
police terror but also by the tradition of the village commune. 


RUSSIAN STATISM AND COMMUNIST INDUSTRIALIZATION 


How can one explain the passive acceptance by the Russian 
people of intensive industrialization pushed by the Kremlin with 
total disregard for the bare necessities of the masses and often 
in violation of all common sense? The answer lies in the endemic 
character of Russian statism and in the traditional role of the 
Russian state as the director of capital, industrial and economic 
development. 

Statism is a motif which extends through Russia’s history. It 
received its first flamboyant expression during the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible (1547-84) in the development of the city of Moscow 
and the building of St. Petersburg, and in the strong role of the 
military.'* But the traditional roots and endemic character of 
current Soviet industrialization can best be found in the era of 
Peter the Great (1696-1725) . 

Like his communist heirs, Peter launched an ambitious con- 
struction program of shipyards, new cities, roads, canals, metallur- 
gical centers in the Urals and textile mills in the center of Russia. 
The methods of this industrialization were similar to those 
now used by the Soviets. In Peter’s time, nearly everything was 
built by wkases. Even the erection of a small factory was preceded 
by a government order commissioning the chosen citizen to build 
and manage the enterprise. Private initiative was ignored, and 
the government put its program into effect by compulsory meas- 
ures. The cost of these industrialization programs was, of course, 
very high, and government revenues had to be increased by wider 
taxation and more tenant labor. During the reign of Peter the 
Great the number of indentured farm tenants grew continuously, 
and the peasantry was saddled with ever greater burdens of 
personal services, such as transporting goods, supplying labor 
for lumber camps and constructing roads and cities (it was at 
this time that the new capital of St. Petersburg was built). To 
make tax collection more efficient, the government, after the 
battle of Poltava in 1709, entrusted this task to military units. 
Part of the army which had taken part in the battle was reorgan- 


*George Backer, The Deadly Parallel—Stalin and Ivan the Terrible, (New 
York, 1950). Consult also the opposite views: Wladimir Weidle, Russia: Absent 
and Present (New York, 1952), and Ocherki bolshevismovedenia (Frankfurt/Main, 
1956), pp. 7-17. 
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ized into 126 police units which were assigned to the tax districts, 
where they proceeded to collect taxes ruthlessly. Peter the Great’s 
taxation policy followed the axiom of “demanding the impossible 
and receiving the maximum of the possible.” 

Military expenditures of that era constituted 75.5 per cent of 
the total budget. Militarization affected most phases of Russian 
life, including the Church: an army officer became the head of 
the Synod. The Church was subjected to iron discipline; the 
Patriarchate was abolished; the clergy, church and liturgical rites 
became the objects of derision. Clergymen came to be regarded as 
policemen of the human conscience. Pastors without parishes of 
their own and the lower clergy were enrolled as identured peas- 
ants. In circles which cherished the memory of the old, semi- 
theocratic Muscovite state, Tsar Peter became known as anti- 
Christ. 

V. O. Kiuchevsky (1841-1911), one of the great Russian his- 
torians, emphasizes that Peter the Great, in rebuilding Russia, used 
all available means in promoting his objectives and paid scant 
heed to the needs and desires of the common man. His entire 
policy was guided by the motto of “necessity and almighty coer- 
cion.”*® The human cost of this program was immense: the popu- 
lation of sixteen million at the end of Tsar Alexis’ reign de- 
creased to thirteen million during the reign of Peter the Great.*° 


One could question the organic character of Russian statism, 
if statism and the totalitarian forms of government had played 
a less important role in Russian history. But communism is only 
the most recent, albeit the most extreme and inhuman, expres- 
sion of this trend. 

A corollary to the brutality of Russian governments—pre-revo- 
lutionary or present—is the humility and submissiveness of the 
Russian people. Deacon Ivan Timofeiev observed in 1619 that 
one of the Russian people’s principal faults is that they remained 
as silent as fish in times of crisis. He berated them for lack 
of manliness and for their slave-like behavior in the presence of 
the “mighty.”?! The lack of civic courage is also stressed by 
Abraham Palitsin, who termed humility and inability to express 
ona Kiuchevsky, Kurs Russkoy Istorii (Moscow, 1937), IV, 41-150 and 


' a ian, Ocherki po istorii Russkov Kulturi, (St. Petersburg, 1900), Part 
» P. <0. 


=D. S. Likhachev, Natsionalnoe samosoznanie Dreyney Rusi (Akademia Nauk 
SSR, 1945), pp. 115 ff. 
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unpopular viewpoints Russia’s most glaring social defects.*? The 
popular poet of the nineteenth century, N. A. Nekrasov, railed 
against the submissiveness of those classes whose love for their 
masters was in direct proportion to the cruelties they had to 
sustain. 

Russia’s ruling classes, on the other hand, have traditionally 
been as dynamic as they have been ruthless. In Russia’s past, the 
government and the Tsar knew how to deal with the danger of 
mass uprisings and revolts and how to exact submission and 
obedience. Russia’s present ruling body, the Communist Party, 
can boast of the same talents. 

This psychological continuity helps to explain why, on the 
Russian scale, the fissure separating rulers from subjects is rela- 
tively narrow. Other evidence supports this thesis: the Party has 
ceased to be a small protelarian elite of professional revolution- 
aries, which had little in common with the masses, and has become 
a body of 7,215,000 members and party candidates. There are 
few families in Russia of which at least one member does not 
belong to the party. The great majority of party members, at least 
eighty per cent, grew up under the Soviet regime: for them, as 
well as for the great majority of the others, all events of the early 
revolutionary years are part of a hallowed tradition. After forty 
years of rule, the Russian Communist Party is a conservative 
organization. Its present task is to preserve its power while the 
revolutionary doctrine of the party is, as V. Nikitin terms it, merely 
export merchandise.”* 

There have been persistent speculations in the West on the 
supposed estrangement of the Russian intelligentsia from the 
party. But Nikitin, for one, believes that the intellectuals’ boycott 
of the party ended when the latter created its own cadres of 
intelligentsia. Another factor in this reconciliation was the realiza- 
tion by the intellectuals that communism was in Russia to stay. 

In summary, the contradictions between the communist party 
and the masses in Russia are today no greater than were those 
which existed between the imperial government and the Russian 
people in Tsarist times. If anything, these contradictions have 
mellowed under the sway of communism. 


"Ibid. 
*V. A. Nikitin “Komunisticheskaya partya Sov. Soyuza,” in a symposium 
Sud by Rossii (New York, 1957‘, pp. 67, 70, 74, 75, 77 ff. 
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THE FUNDAMENTS OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

The Soviet state is an organ of two primary parts: a Russian 
basis representing the national Russian ethos with all of its tradi- 
tions, and the communist superstructure representing post-revolu- 
tionary innovations. Both parts are closely interrelated, and such 
contradictions as do exist between them concern form rather 
than substance. Village communes and Soviet collectivism, the 
totalitarianism of Ivan the Terrible and Stalinist totalitarianism, 
the economic pseudo-planning of Peter the Great and the Five- 
Year Plans, the supra-religious character of Tsarism and the anti- 
religious character of communism—al]l these bear a direct relation- 
ship to each other. 

A characteristic feature of this harmony between basis and 
superstructure is their interchangeability. In 1921, for example, 
the communist superstructure was hidden behind the NEP screen, 
a move which deluded even the well-informed and raised hopes 
for an early demise of the Red regime. Another example was 
Russia’s full reversion to the raison d’état principle during World 
War II—a shift that was accomplished without basic changes in 
the communistic structure. The latter re-emerged intact when 
the banner of world revolution was again raised after 1947. 

This relationship of basis and superstructure helps explain 
the durability of the Soviet regime and the absence of the 
historic “anatomy” of revolution in the West. There can be no 
Thermidor in the communist revolution simply because the 
analogy of the French Revolution does not apply to Russia. 
Jacobinism was an alien growth in the soil of Western individual- 
im: eventually it had to wither. The opposite holds true for 
Russia—a difference made striking by the fact that the demo- 
cratic February Regime in Russia lasted almost exactly as long 
as did the totalitarian Jacobin regime in France. Those who 
stubbornly persist in seeking evidence of a Thermidor in Russia 
might consider more profitably certain mutations in the internal 
structure of the regime. As A. Abramovich points out, Stalin him- 
self could be considered the personification of the various stages 
of the French Revolution: a Jacobin at first; after Lenin’s death 
the leader of the Jacobins; then a Barras, a Director, and finally 
-during World War II—an uncrowned Napoleon.** Even if we 

“R. Abramovich, “Perspektivy vnutrennevo razvitya SSSR”, Sotsialistichesky 


Vestnik, (New York-Paris), February-March 1957, pp. 35 ff. Compare with J. P. 
Denike “Revolutsia bez Termidora” Noviy Zhurnal (New York, 1944), VII. 
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accept this doubtful nomenclature, it is obvious that the “Thermi- 
dor era”’ of Stalin’s rule not only failed to weaken the Red regime, 
but, on the contrary strengthened it immeasurably. 


G. Aronson points out that a Thermidor, even if it were possible 
in Russia, would have negligible results.** After explaining the 
vast difference between French conditions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and those of present-day Russia, he writes that a Thermidor 
in Russia could not be followed by events such as those which 
succeeded the reign of terror in France. The French Thermidor 
witnessed the resurgence of the bourgeoisie. In Russia, on the 
other hand, there is no bourgeoisie to stage a comeback: the new 
form of state capitalism which is Soviet communism has passed 
the point of no return. 

It is often overlooked that the Russian masses long ago lost 
all faith in communism per se. Communism as a militant faith 
and as a myth capable of swaying the Russian people died in 
1920-21: it ended with the capitulation of Lenin’s government 
in the NEP period. Ever since, communism has become a kind 
of official and compulsory religion directed by a small cult of 
high priests. V. Nikitin divides the present membership of the 
party of over 7,200,000 into two groups: the elite and the common 
mass. The communist elite, consisting of secretaries of all central 
and larger local party organizations and higher government off- 
cials and their families, numbers, according to Nikitin, about 
600,000 to 700,000.7° Even this estimate of the number of devoted 
communists appears somewhat high. Only in their initial phase 
do great ideological upheavals appear like flash-floods threatening 
to engulf humanity; after this torrential beginning, they inevitably 
recede into the trickle of the “chosen few.” 


One more factor has obscured a realistic Western appraisal of 
the Russian situation: namely, the frame of reference of the 
appraisers themselves. The Russian Revolution broke out at the 
close of World War I, at a time when ideological crises and politi- 
cal chaos made objective analysis of events in Russia extremely 
difficult. The average Westerner could not digest the fact that a 
society based on totally different and inhuman concepts of gov- 
ernment could exist alongside his own world of individual lib- 
erties. He labored under the illusion that there was only one 


**G. Aronson, “Sozrela-li bolshevitskaya revolutsia dla Termidora?” Sotsialisti- 
chesky Vestnik, October 1956, pp. 198 ff. 


*Nikitin, op. cit., p. 78. 
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durable civilization, that of the West, and that all other civiliza- 
tions either had to be taken in tow by the West or were doomed. 
This self-righteous attitude was a natural product of three hun- 
dred years of predominance of Western ideals throughout the 
world. Unshakeable self-confidence bred a kind of missionary 
“civilizing” zeal which rejected all doubts about the ultimate 
victory of Western ideals in the most remote corners of the world, 
including Russia. 

Another cause for the widespread astigmatism in the West has 
been the fact that many of our outstanding analysts of Soviet 
aflairs are former communists themselves. Some of them think 
that, having rejected communism, they are expected to believe 
in the early and complete collapse of Red rule in Russia and 
other countries—an attitude due partly to fears that failure to 
think in these terms would make them suspect of not having 
made a complete break with their old creed. 


There are also the obvious motives behind predictions of an 
imminent Soviet collapse by Soviet experts of Russian descent. 
Invariably they nurse a personal grievance against the commu- 
nist regime. They cannot become reconciled to the idea that 
such a regime could last: any other admission would mean 
giving up all hope for an eventual return to their homeland. 


THE Esss AND TIDES OF DICTATORSHIP 


It has become fashionable to interpret recent developments— 
de-Stalinization, the unrest among intellectuals and college stu- 
dents in Russia proper, the disorders in Georgia in March 1956, 
revolution in Hungary and Poland in October 1956, and Nikita 
Khrushchev’s purge of his opponents in the Party Presidium— 
as signs of a disintegration of the communist political structure. 


These events fall into two categories: a relaxation of internal 
Russian rule and anti-communist and anti-Russian movements 
in borderlands of the Soviet empire. Neither category is very 
novel in Russian history. 


Signs of a temporary relaxation of ruthless rule usually appear 
in the wake of totalitarian excesses. Thus, Ivan the Terrible’s 
ruthlessness and his dreaded secret police, the ‘““Oprichnina,” were 
eliminated even during his lifetime: the very mention of the name 
“Oprichnina” brought punishment by flogging. Totalitarian reins 
were similarly slackened after the deaths of Peter the Great in 
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1725, Nicholas I in 1855 and Alexander III in 1894. For two 
years following the 1905 revolution, Russia experienced a period 
of democratic reforms. 

Soviet rule has been marked by similar fluctuations. The era 
of revolutionary communism, which began in 1917, was followed 
by the retreat of the NEP period; after the Cheka terror came 
the OGPU, relatively lenient at the beginning; after the excessive 
terror of Yezhov came the relatively ‘‘orderly” terror of Lavrenti 
Beria. ‘The first violent drives at collectivization were followed by 
a slowdown. Periods of intensive persecution of the Church and 
religion alternated with periods of relative toleration (but the 
subordination of Church to State was never less than total) . Simi- 
lar ebbs and tides characterized the policies of the Comintern. 

Never in Russia’s history has milder rule introduced demo- 
cratic trends or enlightened absolutism in the European sense. 
In Russian borderlands such as the Ukraine, Caucasus, Poland 
and the Baltic countries, trappings of initial autonomy were 
soon supplanted by centralism and uniform rule. The history 
of concessions of the Russian Tsar Alexander I to Poland from 
1818-24 was aptly described by Lord Byron. His words are as 
timely today as they were then: 


Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw 

But hardened back whene’er morning’s raw . 
How nobly gave he back to Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet. 


Neither is the present discontent among Russian intellectuals 
new or unique. Ever since Western ideas infiltrated into Russia 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some Russian intel- 
lectuals have opposed absolutism and supported Western reforms. 
From Prince A. Kurbski (1528-83) to A. Hertzen in the last 
century and many White Russian emigrés of the present era, 
men have raised their voices in futile protest against autocracy 
and misuse of power. In the nineteenth century the opposition 
of such brilliant minds as Pushkin and Dostoyevsky (prior to 
his banishment to Siberia) or even of Leo Tolstoi left no lasting 
imprint on Russian political life. The only victorious foe of 
Tsarist totalitarianism was a movement of similar ruthlessness. 
The despotism of one kind could be overthrown only by despot: 
ism of another. 
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THE CHIMERA OF A SOVIET THERMIDOR: ANALYSIS 


BORDERLANDS AND SATELLITES 


In Imperial Russia, border populations and newly conquered 
non-Russian peoples were a constant source of unrest and re- 
bellion against Tsarist oppression from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century. 

When war and revolution toppled the Russian state in 1917-18, 
Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia struggled for their inde- 

ndence and established themselves in 1918 as sovereign states 
which survived until World War II. Other borderland nations 
which made themselves independent in 1917-18 and were re- 
conquered by Russia in 1920-21, such as Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkestan, and the Ukraine, were never fully absorbed by the 
Soviets and demonstrated their abiding hostility to communist 
domination with numerous uprisings, mass emigrations and “na- 
tionalist-bourgeois’”’ deviations.*’ 

Lenin, to diminish this centrifugal force, instituted his nation- 
ality policy: he even dropped the identity of “Russia” and created 
national borderland republics which were given some trappings 
of sovereignty. World War II proved the failure of this policy. 
The Germans were eminently successful in organizing Soviet 
prisoners of war of non-Russian nationality into a type of Foreign 
Legion which fought Soviet armies until the end of the war. At 
the same time, the liquidation by the Soviets of seven non-Russian 
Autonomous Republics and Autonomous Regions was an open 
admission by the Soviets that their nationality policy had failed 
to overcome the hostility of the borderlands. 

George Fedotov, Russian historian and professor at the Ortho- 
dox Academy of New York, wrote in 1947: “Bolshevism was es- 
tablished without difficulty in Petrograd and in Moscow. The 
Civil War hardly touched the Great Russian territory, while the 
borderlands fought bolshevism desperately. Perhaps there was 
something [in the Great Russian tradition] that helped _bol- 
shevism more than [the traditions of] the non-Russian border- 
lands. There were serfdom, Russian village communes, and 
autocracy.’’?5 

In the final analysis, therefore, opposition movements in the 
peripheries of the Soviet Union and within satellite countries 
are infinitely more significant than the power struggle in the 


"George Fedotov, op. cit., Chapter “Sudba imperii.” Consult also Richard 
i The Formation of the Soviet Union (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 270, 283 and 


“Ibid., p. 195 f. 
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Kremlin or the opposition of intellectuals and young people in 
Russia proper. But the tragic events in Hungary proved that even 
a general revolution in a country bordering upon the free 
Western world has scant hope of throwing off the communist yoke, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Like the legends of folklore, the myths of international relations 
defy destruction. The belief in the imminent collapse of the 
Soviet system is such a myth—one which has outlived the evidence 
of four decades of Soviet entrenchment. 

Myths become dogmas when they are based upon wishful 
thinking. As the preceding pages have pointed out, the West, in 
its illusion of a Soviet disintegration, took its cue largely from 
the men who fled Russia during the bolshevik revolution and 
have never relinquished their dream of returning to the home- 
land. In part, also, the illusion of a Soviet Thermidor has been 
a projection of Western idealism: the inability to believe that 
any system based upon the despotism of a ruling class and the 
abject submission of the masses can long maintain itself in power. 

Yet, such a system has maintained itself in power—not since 
1917, but since the dawn of Russian history. Communism, the 
illegitimate offspring of the West, came to Russia because it could 
take root nowhere else. It found a ready mold in the Russian statist 
and collectivist traditions; its universality appealed to people who 
have always compensated for their own abject humiliation by 
dreams of redeeming the world. After an initial period of adjust- 
ment, the basis of national Russia merged inseparably with the 
superstructure of Soviet communism. At home, communism took 
the place of the despotism of the Tsars; abroad it became the 
ideological handmaiden of Russian expansionism. 

This is why Soviet communism will not collapse from within, 
and why the West cannot afford the luxury of believing that it 
will. Only unalterable opposition to an unchanging opponent can 
result in the eventual triumph of the Free World. A policy based 
upon any other assumption courts disaster. 
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“REGION” AS A TERM OF ART 
by O. H. K. Spate 


To the confusion of tongues, the curse of mankind since Babel, 
has now been added that species of confusion within the same 
tongue which has arisen from the specialized jargon of various 
academic disciplines. “Jargon” in its origin and in itself is not 
necessarily a word with a pejorative connotation; no branch of 
human activity can be carried on without its own “terms of 
art,” to use a delightful and neglected phrase. The trouble arises 
from the excessive cultivation of jargon, if not for its own sake 
then for the sake of an assumed prestige which, in turn, is fostered 
by the sense of esoteric privilege inseparable from a quasi-private 
language. And matters are made far worse when the jargon of 
one discipline borrows terms which have a clear meaning, or at 
least a useful symbolic value, in that of another, with a reckless 
disregard of their nuances or even their real connotations. It is 
amain purpose of this essay to suggest some of the semantic difh- 
culties connected with the word “region.” If the villains of the 
piece are sociologists and political scientists, the virtuous victims 
geographers, that is inherent in the fact that “region” in modern 
English is in origin and essence a geographical word. 


“REGION” AS A GEOGRAPHICAL TERM 


The concept of the “region” is by no means clear in geography 
itself; it is indeed surrounded by a cloud of metaphysical dubiety. 
The criteria by which we may delimit regions are extraordinarily 
varied: relief, geological structure, soil, climate (itself much 
sub-divided) , vegetation, drainage patterns, and other factors on 
the physical side alone; add to these the complex variety of human 
factors which can also be used to divide any fair-sized area into 
smaller units, and it will be seen that mapping all the “regional 
boundaries” would produce a mosaic in which a few relatively 
blank core areas would be surrounded by ravelled bands of 
boundaries: the frame would dwarf the picture, and much, if not 
most, of any one comprehensive region would be in a transition 
zone to the next—just as all ages are after all ages of transition. 
The geographer’s region, unless more narrowly defined by an 
adjective (“climatic region,” “market region,” and so on) is really 
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an approximation for the sake of working convenience: an essen- 
tial tool to handle the multiplex data, the arrangement which 
represents the highest common measure of agreement among 
the various criteria selected as significant, and the least violent 
distortion of any of the more significant alternative organizations 
on physiographic, climatic, economic (and so on) bases. From a 
strictly objective point of view, there may be nothing in the 
actual phenomena which is a true referent for any given fully 
comprehensive region; but if such regions do not exist, we have 
to invent them to manage our data. They are in fact isolates 
for study. 

Although then this “geographical region” is not, as a rule, a 
very close fit to more than one or two of the variables involved 
in its delineation, it does correspond after a fashion to the dis- 
tribution of the phenomena. Empirically it works: geographers 
disagree a great deal in their definitions of a region in the abstract, 
but, given the task of dividing up a given area into specific regions, 
their divergences are not as a rule so great that one cannot readily 
see a family likeness. Of course a great deal depends on scale: if 
one is writing, say, a county monograph, one will use a finesse im- 
possible if the subject is a continent: on the one scale whole states 
would be included in one major region, on the other a small tract 
of land may be divided into yet smaller units. The British geog- 
rapher J. F. Unstead in fact put forward a whole hierarchy of units, 
from “‘stows” of a few square miles—for example, the floor and 
flanks of a water-gap through an escarpment—to “major regions” 
of sub-continental size. In practice the scale of the work makes 
clear which order of regions is being used; and although different 
geographers might differ in the detailed delimitation of such 
generalized regions as “the Paris basin,” ‘“‘the North Italian plain,” 
“the Appalachian Piedmont,” there is sufficient agreement for 
any geographer to recognize at once what is meant; a picture is 
formed sufficiently clear for all normal comparative purposes. On 
this scale of work, which is the norm between studies on a world 
or intra-continental scale and the detailed local monograph, the 
only serious difficulty arises from the fact that, when we have 
delimited our regions by what seems the most generally signifi- 
cant set of criteria, we are sometimes left with an anomalous 
nondescript area on our hands, the remnant or residue when the 
more definite regions are marked out; but this is an internal 
problem of specialist concern only. 
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“REGION” AS A TERM OF ART 


So much for “regions” as most commonly understood and used 
by geographers. When sociologists studying an urban or an urban- 
rural milieu lightheartedly scatter about words like “region,” 
“boundary,” and “frontier” with such promiscuity that it is difh- 
cult to be quite sure whether they are speaking in terms of place, 
people, or group functions, the geographers from whom these 
words were lifted may perhaps be allowed to apply for an interim 
injunction until they are sorted out. 


THE IRRUPTION OF AMERICAN ACADEMIC 


This loose borrowing is a facet of one of the least lovable 
features in the modern world (though admittedly only a minor 
plague): the rise, or rather the spread, of American Academic 
as a style of writing. One must distinguish: the objection to 
American Academic is not that it is American or academic, but 
that it is not clear writing by any standard. The present writer, 
an Englishman, does not like, for example, what seems a good 
standard American usage in the placing of adverbs: the trick of 
habitually invertedly positioning them before their verbs, a 
practice to which he hostilely reacts, to concretely illustrate the 
point. (In really well developed American Academic the last 
clause would probably run “‘to illustratively concretize the specific 
terminological procedure exposited in this technique of writer- 
reader communication.) But this adverbial mannerism is at 
least clear. By and large historians seem to write good American 
English as a rule, anthropologists often, sociologists rarely. Does 
this reflect an increasing preoccupation with looking scientific, 
and a decreasing assurance of scientific authenticity? 


In its essence American Academic expresses a resolute deter- 
mination to appear scientific on the part of writers many of 
whom one may suspect, not uncharitably, of not being too sure of 
their scientific status. This determination leads to desperate but 
often floundering attempts to secure systematic precision, to find 
a fixed terminology of distinction between sets of data which 
may in fact overlap to such an extent that real accuracy can be 
found only by searching for shifting nuances of expression—in 
other words, by an artistic rather than a rigorously scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of formulation. Tactically a common solu- 
tion is the use of what may be called the “transferred substantive”: 
the borrowing from another field of study of a term which looks 
good and so comes to have prestige value irrespective of whether 
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it is or is not really fit to bear the meaning which is desired to 
attach to it in its new context. When we find a culture described 
as an “informational economy” and cognition as an “‘area,” it is 
perhaps time to cry halt. 

There is often a coarseness about this approach which defeats 
its own object of precision: often the borrowed terms are mere 
crude approximations, and in bad cases they may give rise to 
semantic confusion. 

It may be seen, from our general discussion of ‘“‘geographical 
regions,” that, even when working on a large scale in which 
great masses of data can be analyzed with considerable refine- 
ments of detail and technique, it is difficult indeed to draw 
regional boundaries with meaningful precision. For this reason, 
incidentally, geographers make a clear distinction between “fron- 
tier” and ‘“‘boundary’—a distinction which workers in other 
fields appear to neglect completely, using the words as inter- 
changeable. It might be, however, that this distinction would 
be of much more use than the widespread loose employment of 
“region” already discussed, and for that reason a short digression 
on frontiers and boundaries may be helpful. 

Put shortly, a frontier is always a zone and a boundary always 
a line within it. The frontier zone is one of transition—between 
region and region, or even between state and state. It is easy to 
see, for example, that between a region in which one particular 
geographical (or economic or political or social) factor or aspect 
or set of data is dominant, and an adjacent region in which it is 
conspicuously absent, there will usually be a transitional zone of 
mixed character: between the region dominated by corn and pork 
and that of winter wheat, between the hinterland exclusive to 
the port of Bombay and the exclusive to Madras, between the 
area owing allegiance to the Crown of France and to the Holy 
Roman Empire, between the area of French and German speech; 
between the indubitable land and the indubitable ocean is always 
the zone, a few inches or many miles wide, under the alternate 
stay of tidal flood and ebb. In nature there are very few, if any, 
definite linear boundaries: perhaps the nearest approach is when 
an abrupt change in geology—say, granite to limestone—is reflected 
in an abrupt change of vegetation or land use; but even here 
there are salients, embayments, outliers which spill over the 
lithological break, and so form a zone: it may be so narrow that 
in practice we are justified in disregarding it and speaking of a 
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boundary. In economic and social geography, again, it is usually 
dificult or impossible to draw sharp boundaries between, say, 
port hinterlands, urban fields, types of settlement or farming or 
houses. But in political geography the artificial linear boundary 
is of great significance, demarcated often with the nicest pre- 
cision and maximum rigidity. 

A caveat may also be entered against the inadmissible use of 
the term “natural boundary” as between states: there is no such 
thing. All state boundaries are in their nature artificial, though 
they may conform to natural features—indeed the natural and 
social history of boundaries would make an instructive and en- 
tertaining essay by itself. Even state boundaries, sharp as they 
are on the ground, lie within frontier zones, wide or narrow, in 
areas where the boundary runs through wild uninhabited country, 
customs posts may lie well back from the actual boundary; in 
other cases there may well be a zone marked by special police 
regulations, restricting or facilitating intercourse across the boun- 
dary; where a boundary (such as that between France and 
Belgium) runs through urban areas with at least some economic 
integration, passport formalities must be modified to meet the 
needs of inter-state commuters. The most usual outward and 
visible sign of the frontier zone is the appearance of bilingual 
notices. 

“REGION” AS A POLITICAL TERM 


Returning to our discussion of the word “region,” we have 
to face a new difficulty, this time one which in a sense affects the 
relations of geography with other disciplines. This is the use of 
‘regional’ to denote a political grouping of states, or in the 
endeavour to identify certain major parts of the world as having 
some common geographical character, but not necessarily for 
geographical study: such concepts as “the Middle East,” ‘“‘South- 
east Asia,” “‘the Far East,” “the Pacific Basin” (actually a con- 
vexity!) . 

Not much need be said about the former category, since nothing 
can be done about it. “Regional” in this context has lost all 
meaning: the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has a regional 
name and is regarded as a regional political grouping; but it does 
not include Eire and Spain and does include Greece and Turkey; 
and on no possible interpretation of the word region could the 
former pair be left out and the latter pair kept in any region 
with “Atlantic” in its name. We simply have to accept it as an 
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anomalous term in political geometry, like the Trotskyist “paral- 
lel center” and the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo “Axis,” and to continue 
to call these groupings “regional” on the clear understanding 
that the abjective is meaningless except as an arbitrary identifier, 
or at best refers to a bloc with a faint suggestion of a local habi- 
tation for its name. 

The concepts in the latter category—‘‘the Middle East” and 
so on—are much more important. ‘They may fairly be regarded 
as macro-regions of the world, culturally or geopolitically con- 
sidered. The trouble comes when geographers are asked, as they 
often are, to provide some geographical rationale for a division 
of the world which is not really geographically rational. It may 
be a mere ad hoc division to provide an isolate for non-geograph- 
ical study, or a confused popular concept not far removed from 
vulgar error, or a valid but essentially historical grouping with a 
mainly locational basis. Now, location is very important in 
geography, but it is very far from being the whole story. When 
we seek to delimit such “regions,” we meet the same difficulties 
of overlap as when we are working on the really geographical 
regions already discussed; and yet our colleagues naturally want 
definite and precise entities, a demand which is very difficult to 
satisfy with a good geographical conscience. 

Consider, for example, ‘the Middle East.” Originally there was 
a Near East, a concept linked with the “Eastern Question” and 
so referring, roughly, to the lands of the Turkish Empire around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Beyond it was the Middle 
East, which in some views included Turkish-ruled lands (Iraq, 
parts of Arabia), and in all views Iran and Afghanistan. There 
was then a vast gap, beyond which the Far East began at Singa- 
pore, or even at Hongkong, and in any event did not include 
Indonesia. This anomaly worried some writers, who logically 
pushed the Near East rather further eastwards to the borders of 
India and regarded the Indian Empire (which included Burma, 
often grouped with Siam and Indo-China as Further India) as 
true Middle East. ‘Two wars compounded the chaos. The liqui- 
dation of the Turkish Empire and hence of the Eastern Question 
demolished the Near East; and in the last war military expediency 
created a “Middle East Command” which at its height extended 
from Iran to Italy. 

Most of the minor complications are left out in this rough 
summary, but an attempt to settle the questions by a detailed 
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“REGION” AS A TERM OF ART 


analysis may now be taken as meaning Asia from Iran (inclusive) 
to the Mediterranean, plus Egypt. We may accept the anomaly 
of a Middle which has no Near and is separated by thousands of 
miles from the Far East, and try to see what is the basis for the 
retention of the term. The basis is simply that throughout history 
there have been the closest links between the components of this 
era, the secular bridge or barrier between Europe and Asia, and 
(despite a diversity of race, creed and language) a considerable 
common character in its economic and social life; while today 
(as indeed for long periods in the past) it is indubitably one of 
the main foci of geopolitical forces. The only other term which 
seems appropriate is ‘Southwest Asia’; and here we wish very 
frequently to include Egypt in the analysis—its culture and 
history are most closely linked with Asia than with the continent 
of which it is a nominal part. Even so, there are still difficulties, 
since we often wish to consider the area excluding Turkey and 
Iran, the former of which especially has today a pronounced 
difference in polity from the rest. I forebear to mention Israel. . . . 

We meet similar difficulties at the other end of Asia. “Southeast 
Asia” is sometimes taken to include India and China, a practice 
completely indefensible and fortunately rare: if we do wish to 
consider all this area together, we may fall back on its truly 
geographical common characteristic and call it “Monsoon Asia.” 
We may note in passing—merely as a curiosity—that on a geo- 
metrical definition Southeast Asia is exiguous: the median latitude 
of Asia is 34° N (three degrees north of Shanghai); but the 
median longitude is 108° E, close to Dalat in the east of Vietnam; 
all that is left to “Southeast Asia” is a corner of China, a sliver 
of Vietnam, Shikoku and Kyushu in Japan, Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines and Indonesia less Sumatra and a third of Java. Fortu- 
nately geographers are not geometers; 90° E is a suitable middle 
longtitude roughly dividing Asia into halves areally, and this 
would leave us with Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. But this unit, convenient enough in some 
Ways, is not too homogeneous. We could make a division between 
mainland and insular Southeast Asia; but this involves leaving 
Malaya, so closely linked culturally and economically with Indo- 
hesia, with the geographically very different Indochinese lands 
(in a broad cultural sense) from Burma to Tonkin, the lands 
whose cultures derive from India and China in varying propor- 
tions. 
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THE INADEQUACY OF GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


At every turn, then, we find that it is impossible to lay down 
really comprehensive general definitions for such “regions.” Many 
more examples could be given—for example, how to separate 
Danubian from Balkan from Mediterranean countries? It is no 
use asking geographers to provide a ready-made suit which will 
fit everybody; political scientists, publicists, sociologists must do 
their own tailoring in accordance with the particular purpose in 
hand. Geographers can provide good cloth. 

On the other hand, the use of such terms as “Far East” has 
been attacked as irrational but is rationally defensible. It is true 
that the Far East is West to Americans; it provides a salutary 
shift of emphasis when Australians call it the “Near North”; but 
the words ‘Far East” are not “devoid of meaning” to Americans 
who employ them, as Lowell Ragatz claims.’ Longitudes are not 
geographical absolutes as latitudes are; there are no East and West 
Poles. But we must start our reckoning of coordinates from some 
datum line, and although what was once a historically valid con- 
vention is now a rather arbitrary one, it is not silly or meaning- 
less so long as Greenwich remains longitude 0°. East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet, except along 0° 
and the International Date Line. 

Finally we may note another fertile source of confusion: the 
search for a fictitious unity based on a fallacious misreading of 
physical geography—the unity of river basins, for example, or 
even “the essential unity of the Pacific area.”’ This is a fine phrase, 
but what does it mean? The significance of this unity, or even 
perhaps its existence, is hardly manifest enough for us to adopt 
it as a guiding concept without further inquiry. What factors of 
unity are there between Australia and Andean America, for ex- 
ample? between the Soviet Far East and Hawaii? between New 
Guinea and Alaska? Translate the phrase into concrete geo- 
graphical terms (and it is surely geographical or nothing) and a 
certain obscurity becomes apparent. Or look at it historically: this 
“unity” is thought of as a product of our “global century” (more 
political geometry, of a space-time order!) , but the superficiality 
of the concept is shown by the ironic fact that there was far more 
contact between Australia and South America a hundred years 
ago (when ships still rounded the Horn) than there is now; oF, 


*“Must we Rewrite the History of Imperialism?”, Historical Studies (Mel- 
bourne), VI (1953), pp. 90-98. 
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“REGION” AS A TERM OF ART 


even farther back and farther away, more between Kamchatka 
and Hawaii in the days of the Russia America Company at the 
beginning of the last century. 

I may seem to have come a long way from American Academic. 
But these misunderstandings of reality come from the same source 
as the terminological excess of the jargoneers: from that pseudo- 
scientific habit of mind which seeks precision where precision is 
not, a new scholastic nominalism. Most certainly the most rigorous 
definition of terms is necessary—it is, after all, looseness in the 
fitting of borrowed clothes which produces these odd appearances. 
But we must beware of fitting the phenomena to the terminology 
instead of the converse. In the last resort “understanding is more 
important than classification.” 
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FRANCO SPAIN: ALLY 
IN THE SHADOWS* 


by Arthur P. Whitaker 


HIS book deals mainly with the 

Spain of today under the Fran- 
co dictatorship as observed by the 
author in 1956. Mr. Matthews, who 
is a superior journalist of long ex- 
perience in Spain and other coun- 
tries, is well aware that any situa- 
tion becomes intelligible only when 
treated as part of a historical con- 
tinuum. Accordingly, to the ex- 
tent possible within its brief com- 
pass, this “report” on Spain’s pres- 
ent state is enriched by reflections 
about her past and _ speculation 
about her future. 

Without neglecting any major 
aspect of the Spanish situation, 
Matthews shows a special interest 
in the way in which it affects, and 
is affected by, other countries, 
above all, the United States. The 
high point of this part of the book 
is, of course, the “virtual alliance” 
recently formed between the two 
countries, which was a bitter pill 
for American liberals, including 
Mr. Matthews. 

It is in this connection that he 
makes his most protracted foray 
into the past, for American dislike 
of the new alliance with Franco 
Spain reflects not an_ isolationist 
opposition to the policy of alli- 
ances but a hostility towards the 

*The Yoke and the Arrows: A Report 
on Spain. By Herbert L. Matthews. New 


York: George Braziller, Inc., 1957. 203 
pp. $3.75. 





Franco regime which stems from 
a twenty-year-old interpretation of 
Franco’s role in the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-1939. At that time 
virtually all liberals — including 
Matthews himself, who was the 
New York Times correspondent 
with the anti-Franco, or Loyalist 
or Republican, forces during the 
Civil War—took the view that the 
war was much more than an inter- 
necine Spanish conflict. To them, 
it was an international conflict be- 
tween fascism and democracy, a 
rehearsal for the coming world war, 
and Franco, the rebel leader, was 
a fascist and a tool of Hitler and 
Mussolini. Strengthened by Fran- 
co’s pro-Axis policy in the early 
days of World War II, the view 
that Franco was a_ fascist with 
whom no honest democrat could 
have any truck became an article 
of faith with American liberals. 
Until 1950 it was also the foun- 
dation of American policy towards 
Spain. 

Therefore, Matthews has quite 
properly re-examined the Spanish 
conflict of two decades ago in order 
to test this view of Franco for ac- 
curacy. He reports that it failed 
the test. Franco’s rebellion, he now 
finds, was not a fascist uprising but 
“a military pronunciamiento in the 
good old Spanish style,” and its 
success did not produce a true 
fascist state, for “under true fasc- 
ism the Army is the instrument of 
the Fascist state,’”’ whereas in post- 


1939 Spain the fascist party, the 
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Falange, has never been more than 
an instrument of Generalisimo 
Franco, under whom the Army has 
been the dominant element (p. 13). 
Moreover, though Franco received 
priceless aid from Mussolini and 
Hitler, he never became their tool; 
on the contrary, resisting heavy 
ressure from Hitler, he kept Spain 
out of World War II and thereby 
rendered “his greatest contribu- 
tion” to the Spanish nation (p. 39). 

Partly for this reason, and partly 
because intervention backfired by 
rallying “all Spaniards . . . round 
the Caudillo,’ Mr. Matthews re- 
gards as “utter folly” the black- 
listing of “fascist” Spain by the 
United Nations from 1945 to 1950 
(p. 55). 

That was also the national policy 
of the United States. While Mat- 
thews deplores it, he is almost 
equally unhappy over the opposite 
course of cooperation with Franco 
on which the United States em- 
barked in 1950 as a result of the 
Korean war. The cooperation, we 
are told, was made possible only 
by a policy reversal on our part, for 
Franco made no concessions at all. 
Our policy reversal proceeded from 
a decision “‘to subordinate political 
and moral considerations to mili- 
tary . . . The Pentagon said it 
needed air and naval bases in 
Spain; Government policy had to 
conform to this necessity—for the 
security of the United States is a 
primary necessity. From that mo- 
ment the policy and attitude of 
the United States toward Franco 
Spain had to change” (p. 122). At 
first Washington tried to couple 
military cooperation with continu- 


ed moral condemnation of Franco, 
but this schizophrenic policy began 
to break down under Secretary of 
State Acheson, and soon after the 
conclusion of the formal agreement 
on bases in 1953 it broke down 
completely. In November 1955 Sec- 
retary of State Dulles went out of 
his way to visit Franco in Madrid 
and at the end of the visit issued a 
communique about “frankest cor- 
diality and reciprocal understand- 
ing,” “American friendship for 
Spain” and “the spirit of collabo- 
ration” (p. 135). 

I find this account of the course 
of American policy towards Spain 
clear and persuasive, but I dissent 
strongly from the proposition that 
the Pentagon should have the final 
word on American foreign policy 
when it invokes military security. 
It is of course true that the secur- 
ity of the United States is a pri- 
mary necessity, but it is no less true 
that, under our system, all policy 
decisions, including those about se- 
curity, are the province of the civil 
authorities, not the Pentagon. We 
can apply to our own system the 
words of Sir John Slessor about the 
British system in a recent article 
on the controversial British White 
Paper on Defense: “It is for gov- 
ernment to decide what proportion 
of the nation’s resources . . . can be 
allocated to defense and it is for the 
Chiefs of Staff to advise how best, 
within that mandatory ceiling, 
those resources can be apportioned 
to meet the commitments laid upon 
them by government policy” (For- 
eign Affairs, July 1957, p. 555). 

In this same connection, I also 
note with concern Matthews’ idea 
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of the proper function of his own 
newspaper, and presumably all oth- 
ers, in relation to the development 
of American foreign policy. Re- 
garding the policy revolution that 
led to the treaty of 1953 and vir- 
tual alliance with Franco Spain, he 
writes: “On the New York Times 
we opposed the treaty as long as 
there was any chance of preventing 
it but once the agreement was made 
there was nothing for it but to ac- 
cept the situation and hope for the 
best” (pp. 121-122). Then follows 
the passage quoted above about the 
role of the Pentagon in the deci- 
sion. Was there indeed “nothing 
for it but to accept the situation” 
once the government had adopted 
a policy theretofore strongly op- 
posed by the New York Times? To 
my way of thinking, this is an odd 
conception of the responsibility of 
the press and one which tends to 
weaken the case for the freedom 
of the press. 

In most matters, however, the 
book is judicious as well as highly 
informative. It makes two impor- 
tant points with reference to Spain 
which have policy implications for 
other countries as well. One is the 
observation, already noted, that the 
policy of diplomatic black-listing 
and moral condemnation applied 
against Franco’ backfired — by 
strengthening his support among 
the Spanish people. This could be 
broadened into a warning against 
the dangers of intervention in gen- 
eral, and the argument could be 
strengthened by citing many other 
cases in this century besides that 
of Franco Spain. Intervention 


against regimes we disapprove of 
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seems to have an irresistible moral 
attraction for many Americans, but 
the record shows that it is self-de. 
feating in virtually every case, 

The second point is that Ameri- 
can aid, which did not save Fran- 
co’s regime and has not strength- 
ened its grip (which had been al. 
ready vise-like), may even, in the 
long run, weaken it. “It may be 
over-subtle to say so,” contends 
Matthews, “but it can certainly be 
argued that the stronger the Span- 
ish people get the weaker the Cau- 
dillo’s [Franco’s] position will be- 
come... The well-fed man thinks 
about politics and has the energy 
to do something about it. And 
when a Spaniard thinks about pol- 
itics he is anti-Franco, with rare 
exceptions.” The same argument 
could of course be applied to the 
problem with which the United 
States is confronted by dictator- 
ships in other parts of the world 
as well, including, at the present 
moment, a good half-dozen in Latin 
America alone. 

Most of the book deals with the 
domestic situation in Spain. I was 
particularly impressed by the dis- 
cussions of the economic impact of 
American aid, the Falange and the 
Church. Regarding American eco- 
nomic aid, it is argued quite plaus- 
ibly that the effect of this has been 
on the whole deflationary, and not, 
as so often charged, inflationary, 
except on a small scale in very 
limited areas. Speaking of defla- 
tion in another sense, the vaunted 
Falange, Franco Spain’s one and 
only party, receives it in these 
pages. The regime is described as 
a one-man dictatorship, with the 
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Army as its chief instrument and 
the Church as the next-most pow- 
erful institution, whereas the Fal- 
ange is dismissed as “dead on its 
feet,’ “phony,” “a shadow,” “sim- 
ply a shell” and “a scarecrow.” 
Since the yoke and the arrows are 
the insignia of the Falange, we can 
only assume that the author chose 
the title of this book with tongue 
in cheek. 

A whole chapter is devoted to 
the Church. It is described as an 
institution which is disliked or de- 
tested by the overwhelming major- 
ity of Spanish workers and intellec- 
tuals and yet wields great power 
through its wealth, its spiritual of- 
fice, its control of education, and 
otherwise; which enjoys the near- 
est approach to freedom of speech 
in Franco’s Spain and sometimes 
uses it to criticize the regime, but 
is still reactionary in the main; 
which has long been more Cath- 
olic than the Pope but is now mov- 
ing towards Rome (Franco delay- 
ed signing the military agreement 
with the United States until after 
completing his new concordat of 
1953 with the Vatican) ; and which 
in 1947 produced an important 
new lay order, Opus Dei, that “has 
some claims to being liberal” and 
“is expected to get behind a Chris- 
tian Democratic movement” after 
Franco passes from the scene. 

When will he pass from the 
scene? No one can say, and Mr. 
Matthews does not hazard a pre- 
diction. Having missed his guess 
(as most of us did) about the life 
expectancy of the Perén regime in 
Argentina, he plays it safe this time. 
Franco’s regime “has never been 
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more stable,” he tells us, “and yet 
it could be overthrown in a few 
weeks. It could also last another 
few decades” (p. 81). This is hedg- 
ing with a vengeance, but who 
can blame the author for hedging? 
The elements of uncertainty in the 
Spanish situation defy all calcula- 
tion. Since Franco’s regime is per- 
sonal and authoritarian, it can be 
ended only by his death or abdica- 
tion, or by a revolution. His death 
may not come for another ten to 
thirty years, for, though now ap- 
proaching sixty-five, he is said to 
be in excellent health, he lives the 
well-ordered life of a model family 
man, and he comes of a long-lived 
family. But who knows that he may 
not be assassinated? From his rec- 
ord, we have no reason to expect 
that he will ever abdicate, but 
stranger things have happened. The 
possibility of a successful revolt 
against him seems very remote 
when we remember that he weath- 
ered far harder times than the 
present or any we can now fore- 
see. | 

Yet, on second thought, what 
value have these precedents for the 
years that lie ahead? Each passing 
year erodes the chief foundation of 
Franco’s strength, which is_ his 
countrymen’s conviction that the 
continuance of his regime is the 
only guarantee against a repetition 
of the horrors of the civil war of 
1936-1939. Already a whole gen- 
eration is growing up that knew 
nothing of that war, and even 
their elders who lived through it 
can hardly go on forever drawing 
the same conclusion from their fad- 
ing remembrance of the past. 
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Quite properly, therefore, Mat- 
thews devotes his chapter on “The 
Future” to a consideration of the 
more probable factors and devel- 
opments in the post-Franco period. 
(Though he carefully avoids any 
commitment as to when the post- 
Franco period will begin, there 
seems to be an unstated premise 
that the beginning is not far off, 
for if the Franco regime should 
last, say, another ten years, much 
that is said in this chapter would 
probably need to be rewritten by 
that time. ) 

In general, the forecast is for 
stormy weather. “The political fu- 
ture looks black,” we read, for al- 
though it is “quite likely that Spain 
will have a monarchy during or im- 
mediately after the Franco regime” 
and a monarchy might hold in 
check “the centrifugal forces in 
Spain, regionalism above all,’ nev- 
ertheless there is an appallingly 
complete “lack of preparation of 
the Spanish people to govern them- 
selves.” Matthews finds a ray of 
hope (apparently his only one) in 
the growing middle class, from 
which he thinks the future rulers 
of Spain must come; but not all of 
us share his faith in middle classes. 
The economic prospect seems to 
him somewhat less gloomy: though 
Spain is poor in economic resources, 
the Spaniards “are lifting the coun- 
try up by its economic bootstraps at 
the same time that the United 
States is pulling her up from the 
top.” 

In foreign affairs, Matthews ex- 
pects that Spain will continue to 
cherish “her links of friendship 
with the Moslem world,” but that, 


when forced to choose between that 
world and Western Europe, she will 
take her stand with the latter, as 
she did in the Suez Canal crisis of 
1956. The American military alli- 
ance alone, he believes, would make 
that necessary. 

About the value of this alliance 
to the United States he is distinctly 
bearish. All the United States gets 
out of it is certain naval and air 
bases; these look fine on paper, but 
in time of war they cannot be used 
without Spain’s consent, and Fran- 
co, “a most coldly calculating 
man,’ may let the United States 
down in time of need precisely as 
he did Hitler and Mussolini in 
World War II. Moreover, we made 
the deal with Franco alone, and 
when he is gone, another Spanish 
government “may feel like the Mo- 
roccans who now say that we made 
our pact to build the Moroccan air 
bases with the French, not with 
them—and that was true.” But 
sufficient unto the day . . . and 
the government we have to deal 
with today is Francisco Franco. 
The calculated risk of the agree- 
ment with him may have been jus- 
tified, Matthews concludes, but “as 
we are going to sup with the Devil, 
let us be sure to take a long spoon,” 
never forgetting, as we sup with 
Devil Franco, that “the struggle for 
liberty in the world cannot be won 
until both communism and fascism 
are defeated.” 

It is somewhat confusing to have 
the fascist issue thus brought back 
into the picture after we thought 
the author had erased it in earlier 
pages. But such little inconsistencies 
should not be taken too seriously in 
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a work of this type, and this slip 
(there are others like it) is par- 
ticularly interesting as evidence that 
more of the attitudes formed twen- 
ty years ago persist in Matthews 
than he apparently realizes. We 
should not be surprised by their 
persistence, for he tells us that he 
looks back on his Spanish Civil 
War “job” on the Loyalist side as 
“far and away the best of my jour- 
nalistic work in a career [of] thirty- 
five years” and on the war itself as 
one that “had quality” and “reach- 
ed deeply into our hearts as well 
as our minds.” All things consid- 
ered, he has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in freeing his mind of bias 
and getting to know the other side 
of Spain. No man can change his 
heart, and we should not cavil if 
occasionally it plays tricks on his 
mind. 


WESTERN STRATEGY IN THE 
NucLEAR AGE* 


by Sir John Slessor 
HIS book is like the proverbial 


curate’s egg—good in parts. 
Where it is good it is very very 
good and (to continue in the vein 
of an old English nursery rhyme) 
where it is bad it is horrid. But the 
good parts predominate, and on 
the whole it is an extremely valu- 
able book which should certainly 
be read by all who wish to increase 
their understanding of the literally 
vital problems of strategic policy 
ina nuclear age. I hope, however, 
*Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy. By Henry A. Kissinger. New 


York: Harper and Bros. for the Council 
$3 ae Relations, 1957. 455 pp. 


it will be read critically and not 
with unquestioning acceptance of 
all the author’s views, especially on 
the conduct of limited wars or on 
NATO strategy in Europe. 

I read the first five chapters, on 
the problems of survival, tech- 
nology and strategy, with admira- 
tion and almost total agreement. 
Not that they contained any 
thoughts which are new to some of 
us who have made it our business 
to think about these things; but it 
is significant that a writer of Dr. 
Kissinger’s ability, backed by the 
authority of the distinguished group 
of statesmen and analysts of world 
affairs in the Council of Foreign 
Relations under whose sponsorship 
the book was written, should put 
before the American people so 
clearly and intelligibly such facts as 
the dangerous confusion in U.S. 
military policy arising from “a doc- 
trine which left no room for inter- 
mediate positions between total 
peace and total war,” from the 
idea that ‘“‘a new war will inevitably 
start with a surprise attack on the 
US.,” from “our belief in final 
answers, our over-emphasis on 
technology and above all our con- 
cern with ‘pure’ solutions both in 
our diplomacy and in our military 
policy.” The Free World owes an 
immense debt to successive U.S. 
Administrations over the past 
decade for their brave and gener- 
ous assumption of leadership, both 
in the military sphere and on the 
no less vital economic battlefields. 
And that goes for the uncommit- 
ted emergent nations as well as for 


America’s allies in NATO: Dr. 


Kissinger has some wise and states- 
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manlike things to say about 
colonialism and the position of the 
“non-aligned” States. But there 
have been occasions when _ the 
friends of the United States have 
been alarmed by the way Ameri- 
cans “have thought of war more 
in moral than in strategic terms, 
and have identified victory with the 
physical impotence of the enemy” 
—as though every war today can 
only be all-out war leading to un- 
conditional surrender. At the crisis 
of the Korean campaign it was not 
the possibility of a Soviet onslaught 
on Europe that led to the hesita- 
tions of America’s allies (as Dr. 
Kissinger suggests) as much as 
their more acute consciousness that 
to spread the war into China— 
with or without the atom bomb— 
would have had political reper- 
cussions, especially in Asia, not 
only out of all proportion to the 
military advantages to be gained 
but also disastrous to the political 
aims for which the Korean war was 
really being fought. 

Incidentally, it is curious to find 
so well-informed an observer as 
Dr. Kissinger suggesting that the 
threat of Soviet rocket attack on 
England “proved so effective dur- 
ing the Suez crisis”. In my view, 
if there was one thing which caused 
no anxiety whatever on the part 
of responsible people in England at 
that dreadful time, it was that par- 
ticular piece of impertinent Soviet 
bluff. The possible appearance of 
Russian “volunteers” in the Middle 
East was quite another matter. 

It was when I turned to the 
chapter on the problems of limited 
nuclear war that I found to my 


dismay that Dr. Kissinger had 
swallowed the dogma of “gradu- 
ated deterrence” hook, line and 
sinker. Now, I entirely agree with 
him (and have said publicly again 
and again both in America and in 
England) that we should not be 
defeatist about the possibility of 
limiting nuclear war; that as a 
general rule both sides will be 
equally anxious to keep it limited; 
and that, while an essential factor 
in keeping war limited is the maxi- 
mum readiness of our retaliatory 
deterrent force, we must be able 
and willing to meet limited aggres- 
sion where it occurs by limited 
means—notably by forces on the 
ground. It is not only in a limited 
war that “the smallest amount of 
force consistent with achieving the 
object should be used”; that is one 
of the hoariest of military axioms, 
applying as much to a street brawl 
between military police and a 
couple of drunks in Manila as to 
the assault on the Normandy 
beaches. I think there is everything 
to be said for leaving our potential 
enemies under no illusions about 
our general intentions—which im- 
plies first a recognition by our own 
public opinion of the fact (on 
which Dr. Kissinger rightly insists) 
that there is a middle ground be- 
tween total peace and total war, 
and that we must be ready to 
accept something short of uncondi- 
tional surrender—even a stalemate 
which (as Dr. Kissinger again wise- 
ly suggests) may well represent to 
us a strategic advantage in limited 
war. 

Where I differ from him and join 
issue with the proponents of “grad- 
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uated deterrence” is that I frankly 
regard as nonsense this idea of 
drawing up, even unilaterally, any 
sort of Queensberry rules for lim- 
ited war in general, defining details 
like the maximum kilo-tonnage of 
bombs to be used, the number of 
miles in which the depth of a 
“battle-zone” is to be measured, 
the exact nature of the targets to 
be considered legitimate, the old 
idea of “open towns”, and so-on. 
I think there is an obvious distinc- 
tion between the massive hydrogen 
bomb and the low-yield atomic 
weapon, and would not object to 
our announcing in general terms 
(what is really self-evident) our 
intention not to use the former in 
limited war. I have frequently ex- 
pressed the view that it may some- 
times be possible—if it suits both 
sides as in some circumstances it 
may—to mitigate the horrors of 
war for the unhappy non-combat- 
ant population by some adaptation 
of the old R.A.F. methods of Air 
Control in tribal warfare, the issue 
of warnings before action against 
villages or towns, and some system 
of “prescribed areas” defining local 
zones of operations, involving some- 
thing like the “sanctuary areas” 
that Dr. Kissinger envisages. Be- 
yond that I would not attempt to 
go. It is hopelessly impracticable 
to try to produce blue-prints in 
advance to suit any and every kind 
of limited war; but it would be 
desirable for us to confine our- 
selves to a general positive declara- 
tion of intent, to the effect that 
limited aggression will be met on 
the spot, wherever it occurs, with 
that degree of force required to 


deal with it, including if necessary 
nuclear weapons—and leave it at 
that. That, it seems to me, would 
have the effect both on potential 
enemies and on our weaker allies 
which the advocates of “graduated 
deterrence” really want, without 
letting ourselves in for the imprac- 
tical absurdities of the full and pure 
doctrine. 

Again, I find myself unable to go 
along with Dr. Kissinger’s ideas 
about how these limited wars 
should be fought. If it comes to 
overt military aggression, even by 
“volunteers” on the Korean model 
supporting “spontaneous struggles 
for liberation” by indigenous Com- 
munist guerillas—which is the most 
probable pattern—the object will 
not merely be to “deprive aggres- 
sion of one of its objectives: to 
control territory,’ but to prevent 
that territory from being over-run 
by an aggressor. The inhabitants 
of, say, Thailand or Iran—least of 
all perhaps those of Germany— 
even if their towns were left un- 
destroyed, would find small com- 
fort in the presence on their soil 
of small American or British “self- 
contained units with great fire- 
power gradually gaining the upper 
hand” with nuclear weapons over 
an enemy already in occupation, 
who may understandably be trying 
to do the same thing. If we have 
to fight to meet our obligations to 
our allies in the Baghdad and 
Manila treaties, our object would, 
or should, be to defend their terri- 
tory, with the limited object of halt- 
ing aggression and forcing the 
enemy to withdraw as a prelimi- 
nary to negotiations. This we 
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should do by using the minimum 
force necessary, by conventional 
methods if possible and, if not, then 
by using the nuclear weapon. The 
result may very well be a stalemate, 
but that would usually suit us 
better than the aggressor, and to 
make limited aggression clearly un- 
profitable is probably the best de- 
terrent against it. It is surely im- 
portant to understand that it is not 
(within reason) the weapons we 
use or the targets against which 
we use them that will decide 
whether or not a localized war re- 
mains localized and limited, but 
the object for which we are fight- 
ing—whether the issue of the war 
involves, directly or indirectly, a 
matter of life or death to one side 
or the other. 

When we come to the chapters 
on American strategic policy in re- 
lation to their allies and particu- 
larly to NATO, which he describes 
as a test case, we find that Dr. 
Kissinger’s devotion to the cause 
of “graduated deterrence” has 
tempted him to invent an Aunt 
Sally to knock down. For this I 
accept some degree of blame be- 
cause I was probably the first to 
make use of this expression “trip- 
wire,’ and it is a measure of the 
dangers inherent in the use of this 
kind of catchword that anyone so 
intelligent as Dr. Kissinger should 
so completely have misunderstood 
me. He accuses me of believing 
that the function of the NATO 
forces in Europe is to serve as a 
tripwire “to unleash all-out ther- 
mo-nuclear retaliation.” Actually 
my view is exactly the reverse— 
indeed, in the article from The 
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Bulletin of Atomic Scientists to 
which Dr. Kissinger himself refers, 
I wrote: ‘“‘We must have something 
between the hydrogen bomb and 
the frontier policeman to ensure 

. that we do not have to use 
the bomb unless the Russians make 
it clear that they are prepared to 
force a total war.” This extraordi- 
nary idea that anyone of my experi- 
ence could suggest that any minor 
hostility along the Iron Curtain 
should be made the signal for an 
immediate thermo-nuclear _holo- 
caust leads Dr. Kissinger into a 
somewhat dangerous absurdity. He 
very rightly describes the U.S. in 
relation to Eurasia as an Island 
Power “whose survival depends on 


preventing the opposite land mass 


from falling under hostile con- 
trol’; he derides by implication the 
vacillation of the weaker vessel who 
will “prefer waiting with the most 
drastic sanctions until the aggres- 
sor has demonstrated he is intent 
on world domination”; yet he 
permits himself to suggest that 
“if the Red Army attacks in Europe 
explicitly to disarm West Germany 
and offers to the U.S. and U.K. 
immunity from strategic bombing 
and a withdrawal to the Oder after 
achieving its limited objective,” 
neither the U.S. nor the U.K. 
would be willing to face up to total 
nuclear war to prevent it! As if 
any Soviet “offer” on these lines 
would be worth the paper it was 
written on, or its acceptance could 
possibly lead to anything but the 
collapse of all America’s alliances 
and the Eurasian land-mass falling 
irretrievably under hostile com- 
munist control! This is the sort of 
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thing that scholars may debate in 
academic seclusion, but it comes 
as dangerous nonsense to anyone 
with practical experience in the 
hard realities of international re- 
lations. 

As a matter of fact I do not think 
that in the NATO context Dr. 
Kissinger and I are really as far 
apart as it may at first appear. 
He says that nothing is more im- 
portant than to be clear about the 
role we wish NATO to perform— 
with which I entirely agree. He 
says quite rightly that we must 
have a strategic policy in this con- 
text; and my only complaint here 
is that the strategic policy he 
advocates is in my view the wrong 
one—or rather is one which I do 
not believe is practicable—namely, 
to build ‘“a military structure 
capable of achieving local defense” 
of Western Europe in case the de- 
terrent fails to deter and the Rus- 
sians decide to risk a thrust to the 
Channel. While such a local de- 
fense force is theoretically possible, 
it is only realistic to face the 
political and economic fact that it 
is not practicable for free, demo- 
cratic nations to build up and 
maintain the forces necessary for 
such a task. I see no warrant for 
the assumption that low - yield 
atomic weapons will lend such 
overwhelming advantage to the 
defensive as to enable the small 
nuclear-equipped forces to defeat 
large enemy ones equipped with the 
same weapons. Moreover, I do not 
for a moment believe that a war 
involving a major Soviet attack on 
Western Europe could conceivably 
be kept limited for any length of 


time. It would be a matter of life 
or death—immediately to our 
European allies, in the longer run 
to the United Kingdom and ulti- 
mately, as Dr. Kissinger himself 
implies, to the Island Power of the 
United States. In short, I regard 
it as dangerous wishful thinking to 
imagine that another great Euro- 
pean war could possibly be fought 
“in a non-catastrophic manner” in 
this day and age. 

However, this obviously does not 
mean that either we or our Euro- 
pean allies can have no interest in 
providing the necessary divisions 
for NATO. Nor does it mean that 
there could be no minor hostilities 
in Europe. In my view the role 
we want the forces of NATO in 
Europe to perform is not to fight 
another great war but to prevent it. 
They are just as much an indis- 
pensable part of the deterrent 
policy as the Strategic Air Com- 
mand; and their job should be to 
act as a “fire brigade” to smother 
the small local outbreak before it 
assumes the proportion of a general 
conflagration, to make too danger- 
ous the old tactic of the outrageous 
fait accompli staged in the belief 
that we should not consider it 
worth the price of an_ all-out 
nuclear holocaust. That might well 
involve minor local fighting, but it 
is a job for which nuclear weapons 
are the last thing we want; conse- 
quently, I do not share Dr. Kiss- 
inger’s anxiety to see all America’s 
allies equipped with nuclear 
weapons. 

In that connection it is a little 
difficult to understand Dr. Kis- 
singer’s objections to the latest 
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trend in British military policy as 
expressed in the White Paper of 
1957—which, as a matter of fact, 
I share, but for a different reason. 
Perhaps it is partly because he has 
misunderstood it. It is quite untrue 
to say that the British are placing 
“almost exclusive reliance on 
strategic striking power”; actually 
that will absorb only about ten per 
cent of our total military appropri- 
ations. My own objection is to the 
policy of substituting nuclear 
weapons in the Army for conven- 
tional troops in adequate numbers 
which, in my view, are the primary 
need both for the NATO deterrent 
and for limited wars.* If we are 
ready and obviously willing to use 
conventional forces to stamp out 
any minor inroads across the Iron 
Curtain—for which the Kremlin 
would probably, at least initially, 
disclaim responsibility—then it is 
very unlikely that we shall ever 
actually have to use them. It is not 
inconceivable that a local affair 
might assume proportions with 
which we should be unable to deal 
without using low-yield nuclear 
weapons; but I cannot convince 
myself that once the conflict 
reached that stage it could be con- 
trolled. I think we should then be 
faced almost inevitably with the 
alternatives of all-out war or sur- 
render. And if we were then to 
take the sort of line that Dr. 
Kissinger seems to think possible (1 
hope with his tongue in his cheek) 
that, after all, the Russians are only 


*For further elaboration of this see 
“British Defence Policy” by this re- 
viewer in Foreign Affairs, New York, 
July 1957. 
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pursuing the quite understandable 
aim of disarming the Germans and 
then they will go quietly back to 
Russia and we will all live happily 
ever after—then that would be a 


surrender compared to which 
Munich would fade into insig- 
nificance, and the Free World 


would be lost. 

Dr. Kissinger makes a powerful 
and convincing case for the need 
for an American strategic doctrine 
“to enable us to act purposefully 
in the face of the challenges which 
will inevitably confront us” and 
which alone can define “the pur- 
poses of these weapons and the 
kind of war in which they are to 
be employed.” This may be a 
matter of words, but I rather mis- 
trust the conception of a “doctrine” 
in matters of strategic and diplo- 
matic policy. “No wise man has a 
policy,” said Rudyard Kipling’s 
Viceroy. “A policy is the blackmail 
levied on fools by the unforeseen.” 
That, perhaps, should not be taken 
too literally, but to me the word 
“doctrine” suggests something dog- 
matic—too rigid, especially when 
it is suggested that the test of it 
should be “whether it can estab- 
lish a pattern of response—a rou- 
tine—for the most likely chal- 
lenges.” Dr. Kissinger’s own quo- 
tation from Machiavelli supports 
what is surely the lesson of history, 
that it is seldom the most likely 
challenge that actually arises. 
There must clearly be a national 
security policy in the sense of cer- 
tain basic principles to be applied 
flexibly to meet constantly chang- 
ing and usually unforeseen chal- 
lenges—‘“a firmly held tradition of 
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idable a national strategy” which, how- things to say about the difficulty of 
sand | ever, in the context of the world- arriving at a flexible strategic 
ick to wide responsibilities of the United policy as long as there exists “a 
apply _ States, can hardly be as simple or mechanistic division of functions 
be 4 | dominating as Britain’s traditional among our Services.” While ad- 
which | policy that the Low Countries must mitting that complete unification 
hag 2 never be allowed to fall into the of the three Services is probably 
World hands of a hostile power. Indeed, it out of the question (I would delete 
is not easy to suggest any simple the word “probably”), he makes 

wertul formula. The real nature of the the interesting suggestion _ that, 
need strategic problem confronting the while they should continue as ad- 
~~ United States is defined by Dr. ministrative and training units, for 
efully Kissinger as “the necessity for be- all other purposes two basic inter- 
which ing protected against all-out war as Service organisations should be 
and | the pre-requisite of all other meas- created—a Strategic Force and a 
A “a | ures and the capability to fight Tactical Force, each self-contained, 
“ug | limited war.” Indeed, his whole and reflected in the Joint Chiefs 
a | book is a valuable attempt to de- of Staff who should consist of a 
: fine in general terms an American Chairman, the Chiefs of the Strate- 
es strategic doctrine. Maybe it is not gic and Tactical Forces and a 
ee susceptible of closer definition. It Chief of Naval Operations mainly 
liplo- would perhaps be an over-simplifi- for anti-submarine purposes. The 
nae 2 cation to define the American goal idea has some attractions. But, as 
me as the preservation of the balance Dr. Kissinger himself says, “it would 
email ' of power in a shrunken world, in be a mistake to expect too much 
_— the same way and for the same from _ organisational remedies.” 
faken reason that Britain for centuries Quite apart from fiscal considera- 
word intrigued and fought for a balance _ tions, I admit to serious doubts that 
_ of power in Europe. this really represents a solution and 
of . “Policy is the art of weighing toa feeling that it would tend more 
: *~ probabilities’—and also, let us re- than ever to rigidity rather than to 


member, possibilities. But it should _ the essential strategic flexibility. 
“1 equally be capable of dealing with The fact is, I think, that there is 
vial the improbabilities without being no organizational shortcut to a 


jr stampeded into unwise action by solution. It is paradoxical that in 
om unexpected enemy initiatives. The an age when military technique is 
ikely essence is flexibility based upon a more complex than ever before, 
a consistent and generally accepted military policy is less than ever a 
onal | conception of the true interests of matter for the soldiers alone. ‘The 
pre the United States — which, in- practical autonomy of the military 
lied cidentally, must today take account in matters of doctrine” is a com- 

of those of her allies just as Britain pletely out-dated conception in an 


re had to do in the days of Marl- age when “the difficult problems of 
al borough and Wellington. Dr. national policy are in the area 
, Kissinger has some interesting where political, economic, psycho- 
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logical and military factors over- 
lap”; and strategic policy depends 
more than ever before upon “the 
subtlety of the leadership and its 
conception of alternatives.” Dr. 
Kissinger says that in the formula- 
tion of over-all strategic judgments 
there are only two solutions if the 
three services are at variance—in 
times of budgetary plenty for each 
service to build up on its own the 
weapons systems it considers appro- 
priate for its mission; in times of 
scarcity, a bitter inter - service 
rivalry over the assignment of mis- 
sions. I think the only solution is a 
third one—for government to 
govern: in my country for the Cab- 
inet and in the United States for 
the President acting with the 
advice of the National Security 
Council to make decisions on policy 
and how it should be applied, and 
for the services to carry out those 
decisions in a loyal and disciplined 
manner without political lobbying. 
The conduct of military policy is, in 
these days, one of the most vitally 
important functions of government, 
and you cannot absolve the states- 
man from the responsibility of gov- 
ernment—which, of course, implies 
that government must consist of 
statesmen and not merely of admin- 
istrative managers. 

Dr. Kissinger suggests strength- 
ening the hand of the Secretary 
of Defense by some form of Stra- 
tegic Advisory Council. It is not 
for me to rush in where angels 
fear to tread in this field, though 
I may perhaps be permitted to say 
that I have long felt that some 
modification of the machinery in 
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Washington may be desirable, par- 
ticularly in the form of making the 
National Security Council, in 
effect, a Defense Committee of the 
Cabinet with the Chiefs of Staff 
always in attendance. There, it 
seems to me, should be your 
Strategic Advisory Council. How- 
ever that may be, I think there are 
two basic essentials: first, that it 
is the function of the civilian 
statesman to govern—to make the 
decisions, based on_ professional 
military advice, when necessary 
between conflicting advice, and to 
see that they are carried out; 
secondly, that the responsibility for 
professional military advice must 
rest with those whose duty it will 
be to carry out the decisions based 
on that advice—which means the 
Chiefs of Staff who, in my view, 
must therefore continue to com- 
bine the functions of professional 
advice to the government with that 
of executive headship of their own 
services. If these two principles are 
observed, then the system will work 
whatever its detailed structure; if 
they are not—then no system will 
either produce a sound strategic 
policy or be in a position to apply 
it flexibly when the need arises. 
Dr. Kissinger’s book contains 
many other points of absorbing in- 
terest on which there is no space 
for comment in a brief review. I 
have concentrated mainly on those 
aspects of his case in which I have 
found myself unable to agree with 
him. But, I repeat, his book is 
extremely valuable and I hope will 
be widely read in my country as 
well as in the United States. 
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Tue OBSESSION OF POWER 
by T. E. Utley 


N a stimulating book published 

some months ago, Robert 
Strausz-Hupé drew attention to the 
obsessive preoccupation of contem- 
porary political thought with the 
problem of power.’ This preoccu- 
pation, the author contended, does 
not reflect a greater insight than 
that of former generations into the 
nature of politics: what it reflects, 
on the contrary, is a morbid condi- 
tion of opinion brought about by 
the cultural and material circum- 
stances of our day. Politics is being 
reinterpreted and history rewritten 
in terms of power much in the 
manner in which a lunatic with a 
particular kink interprets life in 
terms of his obsession. We are the 
prisoners of a temporary and local 
folly. 

The arguments which Strausz- 
Hupé summons to the defense of 
this thesis are convincing on the 
whole. We have invented, for ex- 
ample, so he observes, the notion 
of power-orientated personalities— 
the belief, that is to say, that there 
is a distinct type of man with a spe- 
cial yearning for power and a spe- 
cial facility in its exercise, who is 
predestined to a role of leadership. 
Yet it is impossible to discover a 
common denominator in the quali- 
ties of those men who have achiev- 
ed a great deal of power in the 
past, and many of them did not 
desire power in the first place. We 
have written history in terms of a 


‘Robert Strausz-Hupé, Power and 
ae? (New York: Praeger, 


struggle for power, and, in so do- 
ing, we have neglected a thousand 
other factors, such as the passion 
for truth and justice, which have 
done as much to determine its 
course, and we have underrated the 
force of sheer accident. We have 
done all of this because we are the 
victims of inadequate moral 
theories, which, since they fail to 
satisfy human needs, have had the 
effect of disparaging an objective 
understanding of reality altogether 
and have driven man to seek con- 
solation in the mere production of 
effects. Doing is often a substitute 
for understanding, and since our 
ability to produce effects on our 
environment has been vastly in- 
creased by applied science—at the 
very moment when we had begun 
to despair of achieving any funda- 
mental understanding of the uni- 
verse and our place in it—we are 
given over to a frenzy of meaning- 
less activity and to the habit of 
valuing activity as an end in itself. 
If we are to be rescued from this 
chaos, we must begin again to con- 
ceive of power in terms of legiti- 
macy. In other words, we must 
start being preoccupied with the 
problems of authority rather than 
with those of power. 

Of one point in Strausz-Hupé’s 
analysis there can be no doubt: 
power is the dominant theme of 
modern political thinking. The 
names which spring to mind in this 
connection are almost too obvious 
to need recalling: Lord Russell’s 
Power—a New Social Analysis pub- 
lished in 1938; the war-time writ- 
ing of E. H. Carr in England, with 
its repudiation of the assumptions 
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of liberal diplomacy and its appeal 
for the recognition of the inevita- 
bility—not always precisely distin- 
guished from the legitimacy—of the 
power factor in international af- 
fairs?; James Burnham’s picture of 
the managerial society and his sub- 
sequent exhortations to his fellow 
countrymen not to shrink from the 
use of power in foreign policy*; 
Hans Morgenthau’s observations on 
the neglect of rationalists for the ir- 
rational force of power in public 
affairs*; Bertrand de Jouvenel’s 
brilliant account of the nature and 
growth of power in politics°—a 
book which, in the writer’s opinion, 
is among recent writings paralleled 
only by his own account of the na- 
ture of authority in a work shortly 
to appear in the United States 
under the title Sovereignty. This is 
only a short selection; even those 
political writings which do not ad- 
vertise themselves as dissertations 
on power are dominated by the 
theme. Dr. Talmon’s Origins of 
Totalitarian Democracy (London: 


"The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919- 
1939 (London: Macmillan, 1940), The 
Future of Nations: Independence or 
Interdependence? (London: K. Paul, 
1941), Conditions of Peace (New 
York: Macmillan, 1942), and Nation- 
alism and After (London: Macmillan, 
1945). 

“See the following books by James 
Burnham, published by John Day: The 
Managerial Revolution: What is Hap- 
pening in the World (1941), The 
Machiavellians, Defenders of Freedom, 
(1943), The Struggle for the World 
(1947), The Coming Defeat of Com- 
munism, (1947) and Containment or 
Liberation (1953). 

‘Politics Among Nations (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1954, 2nd ed.) 

5On Power: Its Nature and the His- 


tory of its Growth, Tr. J. F. Hunting- 
ton (New York: Viking, 1949). 


Secker and Warburg, 1952) js 
nothing but an attempt to trace the 
genesis of the ideas which he be. 
lieves to be responsible for the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of modern 
societies: their tendency to an ever 
greater concentration of power. 

It would be surprising indeed if 
a matter on which so much intellec- 
tual energy had been expended 
would not be the subject of some 
confusion. ‘“‘Power,” says Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, “is one of the most 
nebulous concepts in the evolution 
of political thought.” So it remains, 
in spite, and sometimes in conse- 
quence, of the exertions which have 
been spent upon it. I shall not at- 
tempt to review the individual con- 
tributions of each of the authors I 
have mentioned: we are in the 
midst of a dialogue, not an argu- 
ment in court. All who have taken 
part have lent and borrowed freely 
until it has become futile to distin- 
guish with fairness among individ- 
ual contributions; nothing is less 
important than the pedigree of 
ideas. I shall try instead to define 
more precisely what we are talking 
about and then to consider certain 
themes which recur in the discus- 
sion and may help to deepen our 
understanding of it. 

“Power,” said Lord Russell, 
“may be defined as the production 
of intended effects.”” The meaning- 
ful questions, therefore, are these: 
Why is contemporary _ political 
thinking more concerned with the 
processes that produce effects than 
with the effects which ought to be 
produced? Why is there a general 
assumption that the central issue in 
politics is the extent to which we 
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ought to try and produce social ef- 
fects by political means? Why is 
the whole idea of producing effects 
surrounded by so much glamor? In 
the process of answering these ques- 
tions, it will be necessary to con- 
sider to what extent the state of 
things which they purport to de- 
scribe really exists. 

One answer immediately sug- 
gests itself: we are to an unprece- 
dented extent in the presence of 
power. All over the world the trend 
is toward greater concentration of 
public authority and toward a 
greater degree of official regulation 
of social life. The great division in 
political thinking everywhere is 
over the extent to which this is 
desirable: there is also a closely 
related controversy over the extent 
to which it is inevitable. Political 
thinking oscillates between two 
nightmares: the nightmare of the 
universal, omnipotent State con- 
trolling in detail everyone’s life and 
justifying that control by the claim, 
true or fraudulent, that it is provid- 
ing for everyone a degree of secur- 
ity and comfort which would other- 
wise be impossible; and the night- 
mare of universal chaos arising 
from the granting of unconditional 
liberty to individuals and to na- 
tions. Once we take the elementary 
step of rejecting both these possi- 
bilities, we come to the problem of 
what the proper criteria for the 
limitation of State power are. And 
this is the obsessive question of con- 
temporary political discussion. 

But the discussion is infinitely 
complicated by the fact that lan- 
guage is an inheritance from ages 
the circumstances of which were 


very different; therefore, the word 
“power” is fraught with a multi- 
tude of irrelevant associations. 
Ideas are best understood in con- 
trasting relationship with other 
ideas, and I shall, therefore, con- 
sider the concept of power as it is 
understood today in terms of the 
following contrasts: those between 
power and liberty, between power 
and rationality, between power and 
equality, between power and pre- 
scription, and finally, between pow- 
er and authority. 

The most elementary of these 
contrasts, that between power and 
liberty, is the original contribution 
of the liberal tradition. Its thesis, 
reduced to its simplest terms, is 
this: a man is injured when anoth- 
er man imposes his will upon him; 
accordingly, the functions of the 
State are to protect its subjects 
against the dangers of suffering 
such impositions from other States 
and from each other. The primary 
object of political science is to dis- 
tinguish between those exercises of 
liberty which trespass upon the 
liberty of other people and those 
which do not; its function is to 
draw boundary lines between the 
legitimate sphere of activity of 
States and individuals and to pre- 
vent collisions. When we are con- 
fronted with a piece of State regu- 
lation, we must ask _ ourselves 
whether it is designed to protect 
liberty or merely to bring about or 
facilitate encroachments upon lib- 
erty. 

This kind of liberalism, it goes 
without saying, engenders a general 
suspicion of power. According to 
it, government is an evil, and even 
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the close interaction of individuals 
within the state is suspect because 
of its potential threat to individual- 
ity. This liberalism sees liberty as a 
commodity which can be measured 
quantitatively and parcelled out 
justly; confronted by conflicts of 
will and interest, it assumes that 
what is gained by one party to the 
conflict will automatically be lost 
by the opposing party. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat 
the contemporary criticism of this 
approach to the problem of power: 
the commonest of them is, of 
course, that it actually supplies no 
reliable principle for limiting the 
authority of the State because it is 
impossible, either theoretically or 
practically, to set forth a distinc- 
tion between self-regarding and 
other-regarding actions upon which 
the approach rests. It has been 
pointed out ad nauseam that this 
negative theory of State action has, 
in fact, been used to justify the 
most extreme forms of collectivist 
tyranny; it has been pointed out, 
also, that the conception of liberty 
on which it is based is grossly over- 
simplified, since there are applica- 
tions of authority which would 
seem to increase rather than re- 
duce liberty. Because of the flaws 
in this liberal theory, so its critics 
say, it has become in the course of 
the last hundred and fifty years 
one of the most formidable doc- 
trinal weapons of totalitarianism. 

I do not wish to dispute any of 
these familiar objections which per- 
vade so much contemporary writ- 
ing on power. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that there is in the 
traditional liberal approach much 


good which we are in danger of 
casting away with the bad. Liberal. 
ism, it is true, has deceived itself 
and has done a full circle. But its 
original, elementary notion that po- 
litical power curtails individual lib. 
erty—that subjecting people to ex. 
ternal restraints does in reality re- 
duce their freedom—is a simple 
truth which we should take care 
not to banish entirely. It is surely 
healthy to be reminded that politi- 
cal and social life is full of stark 
conflicts which can be settled only 
at the expense of one of the antag- 
onists! 

It was precisely the defect of lib- 
eralism that it forgot this elemen- 
tary truth or deliberately sought to 
obscure it, first by inventing frau- 
dulent theories which alleged that 
the absence of power automatically 
produced order—and later, in de- 
spair, by projecting the case for 
freedom into a Utopian future: 
to be achieved only by the tem- 
porary suspension of freedom. 

Liberals loved the idea of ration- 
al order more than the idea of lib- 
erty, and there arose the second 
antithesis that I have mentioned, 
that between power and rationality. 
It is a familiar characteristic of old- 
fashioned liberal thought to hate 
power not primarily because it re- 
stricts liberty but because it is arbi- 
trary and irrational. In its infancy 
the liberal mind identified power 
with the established order and re- 
garded the latter as a product of 
accident sanctified by prejudice. 
If you wanted to subject any part 
of social life to the governance of 
reason and utility, it was power, as 
embodied in established _institu- 
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tions, which stood in your way. The 
liberal imagination is still dominat- 
ed by the image of a perennial con- 
flict involving, on one side, men of 
reason—calm, dispassionate and in- 
formed—and, on the other, preju- 
diced men of action commanding 
the physical means of silencing rea- 
son and singularly adept in using 
these means. The antithesis between 
the pen and the sword, the special 
claims made for freedom of the 
pen as distinct from other forms 
of freedom, the passionate belief 
that the only hope for mankind is 
the conquest of prejudice by edu- 
cation—these are all familiar ex- 
amples of this facet of liberalism. 
Its hostility to power extends far 
beyond mere opposition to the in- 
crease in State power or to those 
kinds of power which rest manifest- 
lyon the appeal to fear of temporal 
consequences: it is equally suspi- 
cious of the power of priests, hus- 
bands and parents. Its poetical ex- 
pression is Prometheus Unbound. 
The reaction against this conflict 
between power and reason is at the 
very heart of nearly all present-day 
philosophical writing on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, the whole of the con- 
temporary reaction against ration- 
alism may almost be summed up 
in the proposition that the bureau- 
crat has succeeded the priest, the 
landlord and the soldier as the char- 
acteristic symbol of tyranny. The 
belief has rapidly grown that, far 
from there being an antithesis be- 
tween power and reason, the worse 
excesses of power now spring from 
the ambition to order the world ra- 
tionally, and that the great con- 
temporary enemy of world freedom 


is the passion for social perfection. 
With this belief also goes the con- 
viction that the disparagement of 
those kinds of power which rest on 
habits of deference and on submis- 
sive inclinations leads only to the 
exaltation of those other kinds 
which rest on the threat of physical 
compulsion. 

Another familiar antithesis in 
liberal political thinking was that 
between power and equality. The 
idea of power has often been iden- 
tified with the notion of personal 
leadership, and egalitarian doc- 
trines have usually taken in theory 
a hostile or suspicious attitude to- 
wards power. Since power is inevit- 
able, they have contended, it should 
at least be distributed as evenly as 
possible: all large concentrations 
of it within the community should 
be eliminated or at least curtailed. 
An equal share in sovereignty must 
be given to all subjects, and the 
executive must regard itself not 
their master but their servant, 
meticulously carrying out their in- 
structions. Such was the main bur- 
den of liberalism in its democratic 
phase. 

Here again there has been a 
startling reaction. The process by 
which centralized tyrannies were 
established—that of winning popu- 
lar support for royal attacks on 
feudal privilege—is now seen as a 
recurring theme in history: those 
who would enslave concentrate first 
on subduing the strong and the 
privileged; a society from which 
hierarchy is absent is one where 
power is concentrated at the cen- 
ter; and the function of social and 
economic inequalities is to soften 
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the impact of government on the 
people. All this now supplies the 
substance of a thousand sermons 
on the origins of totalitarianism; it 
has all become banal. 

This sort of criticism has been 
applied to the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty: The notion of an 
equal partnership in the exercise 
of public power has been pro- 
nounced fraudulent, as has the idea 
that governments can be mere ex- 
ecutants of the popular will. These 
theories, it is now contended, mere- 
ly provide specious justifications for 
centralized dictatorship. The people 
can, in the nature of the case, only 
choose between alternatives pre- 
sented to them; to try and make 
them “lo more is to attempt the im- 
possible; the Government of All 
ends by being the Government of 
One; there is a proper proportion 
in the ordering of society between 
leadership and consent, and the 
penalty for trying to change it in 
favor of consent is the degradation 
of leadership into tyranny. 

What then are the new anti- 
theses in terms of which the prob- 
lem of power is now depicted? The 
most far-reaching of them is the 
antithesis between power and pre- 
scription. Public power is now seen 
essentially as the agent of revolu- 
tion and of pseudo-rationality. The 
amount of power needed by a com- 
munity to hold it together will be 
in inverse proportion, it is widely 
held, to the strength of its inherited 
tradition of common _ behavior. 
Cherished prejudices, once consid- 
ered impediments to liberty and 
barriers to the expansion of the 
human spirit, are now seen as the 
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friendly soil in which liberty cap | 
take root: the irrational force of | 
patriotism, for example, is regarded 
as imposing a gentle bondage com. | 
pared with that imposed by uni. | 
versal political creeds. Particular | 
communities within the State, ow. | 
ing their existence to causes which, | 
according to old-fashioned liberal. | 
ism, were suspect as irrational or 

as immoral because of their par. 

ticularity, are now seen as the 

shields of personal freedom against 

the menace of bureaucracy. The 

community with strong traditions— | 
one which contains a number of 

subcommunities in perpetual rivalry 

with each other—will display more 

of the characteristics of a free so- 

ciety than the community of iso- 

lated individuals subject to a com 

mon authority which professes to 

express their corporate will. 

An even more common antithesis 
proposed by most of the new writ- 
ings on power is the antithesis be- 
tween power and authority. It is 
with this that Strausz-Hupé mainly 
concerns himself, and it is funda- 
mental. It is also essentially the 
theme of Bertrand de Jouvenel’s 
book on sovereignty. 

What essentially distinguishes an 
exercise of power over a man from 
an exercise of power over an in- 
animate object is the existence of 
an inviolable frontier of necessity 
within which the former is con- 
fined. The crudest imaginable ex- 
ercise of power over a human be- 
ing, the demand at pistol point, is 
still directed towards inducing him 
to make an act of will: that of 
choosing between being shot and 
submitting. What then makes such 
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an exercise of power infinitely more 
brutal than an attempt to induce 
him to comply by offering a re- 
ward? It is true that the pistol ap- 
peals to fear and that fear, if it 
becomes a permanent habit of 
mind, is damaging and degrading. 
But it is equally true that the de- 
sire for material rewards can be 
damaging and degrading, as can 
even the passion of personal loyalty 
or any of the other motives com- 
monly appealed to in attempts to 
elicit actions from human beings. 
Furthermore, exercises of power 
over human beings normally ap- 
peal to several of these motives at 
the same time, though one may 
dominate. It is comparatively easy, 
however, to distinguish between 
two kinds of submission: submis- 
sion which springs in the last resort 
from the recognition of a moral 
obligation to obey, and submission 
which arises from the overwhelm- 
ing compulsive force of an emo- 
tion, be it fear, greed, or the in- 
stinct of hero-worship. It is true 
that obedience can never be purely 
rational any more than any other 
human activity can and that, ij. 
the ordinary intercourse of socievy, 
it must commonly arise from habit. 
In a free society, however, the ele- 
ment of consent, of voluntary ac- 
ceptance of obligation, will be most 
in evidence. The error of liberalism 
was to despise this voluntary ac- 
ceptance of obligation as slavish 
and to ignore the fact that, once 
it was absent, the only way of pro- 
curing that degree of conformity 
to rules on which society rests is 
force—a force which, in order to 
secure what is essential to the sur- 


vival of society, is obliged to gather 
under its sway much else that is 
sacred and private. 

The immense extent to which 
conformity is essential to the exist- 
ence of a community is, as Bertrand 
de Jouvenel has shown in his latest 
book, unsuspected: I want to buy 
a book; I travel on a bus to a book- 
shop, procure the book and return 
home, telling my bookseller to add 
the price of it to my bill; it is an 
extremely simple operation but one 
which depends at every point on 
the existence of a very high degree 
of confidence between me and a 
number of people to whom I have 
never been introduced. I can as- 
sume with approximate certainty 
that the bus will arrive at the stop 
at which I wish to catch it at the 
time that I am there; I can assume 
with almost absolute certainty that 
the shop will be open and the 
assistant willing to serve me, and 
he can assume that there is a very 
high degree of probability that my 
bill will eventually be paid. It is 
true that these transactions take 
place against the background of 
public force which secures order, 
law courts which enforce debts, and 
the carrots and sticks of competi- 
tive commercial enterprise. But it 
is also true that none of these fac- 
tors is in the foreground. I think of 
my fellow citizens as free, and yet 
I depend in my daily life on the 
assumption that they will behave 
precisely the way I expect at pre- 
cisely the times I expect. How can 
this degree of assurance arise if 
their freedom and my own is not 
an illusion? Here is the paradox 
which Bertrand de Jouvenel ex- 
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plores; surely, it contains the key 
to the problem of power in a free 
society. Power, the ability to pro- 
duce intended effects, must be pres- 
ent the whole time, but it is assur- 
edly not the power from which 
liberalism shrank. May it not, nev- 
ertheless, include in its constitution 
many of those elements which lib- 
erals abhorred, particularly the 
habit of deference? 


This supposedly “morbid” preoc- 
cupation with power leads, there- 
fore, to a more humane notion of 
the true nature of power. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt 
that the modern intellectual is ob- 
sessed with the techniques by which 
power is exercised. There are those 
who, confronted by the bureau- 
cratic State, become easily recon- 
ciled to power as the ultimate value 
and easily dedicate themselves to 
the art of manipulating it. Not only 
is there a vast corpus of writing on 
this subject, but the power mania, 
far from being, as might seem psy- 
chologically likely, the prerogative 
of intellectuals, obsesses vast new 
classes which have risen to sudden 
prosperity as a result of the prog- 
ress of applied science. It cannot 
yet be said, however, that the time 
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has come for intellectuals to for. 
swear their interest in power and 
to start talking of freedom or jus- 
tice. This is so for two reasons: the 
preoccupation with power springs 
not only from the obvious fact that 
power abounds in such unpleasant 
forms, but also from the fact that 
we are aware, as we have not been 
for over a century, of the truth that 
communities are always potentially 
in a state of dissolution. We en- 
counter power in these odious 
forms precisely because we are 
afraid of chaos; we are afraid of 
chaos precisely because we have 
discarded the gentler bonds which 
were once adequate to prevent it. 

The second reason is well illus- 
trated both by de Jouvenel and 
Strausz-Hupé: In the process of 
playing with this nebulous concept 
of power, we are being led to a 
deeper understanding of the nature 
of liberty and justice. Having de- 
liberately discarded a tradition of 
political behavior, we are being 
forced laboriously and cumberous- 
ly to re-think it. The task has still 
some distance to go before we shall 
again be healthy extroverts in our 
politics. 
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Books Received 


by KerrH WHEELOCK 


I. GENERAL 


Radiation: What It Is And How It Affects You. By Jack Schubert and 
Ralph E. Lapp. New York: Viking. 314 pp. $3.95. 

A sobering account which should shock many of its readers. The 
authors contend that people are in danger of excessive radiation from 
x-rays, nuclear fall-out, luminous dials, high altitude flying and many 
other sources. Relying upon case histories, Schubert and Lapp seek to 
prove that radiation has affected substantial numbers of the present gener- 
ation and that future generations may be seriously endangered. The 
writers suggest in conclusion that nations strive to stop nuclear weapons 
tests and that a Radiation Control Service be established to license all 
radiation-producing machines and stimulate a greater public aware- 
ness of the hazards of radiation. 


The British Commonwealth: An Experiment in Co-operation Among 
Nations. By Frank H. Underhill. Durham: Duke University Press. 127 
pp. $2.00. 

Published under the auspices of the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, these lectures suggest that the strength of the British 
Commonwealth lies primarily in its lack of strict definition, for, as Pro- 
fessor Underhill recognizes, the Dominions, cherishing their autonomy, 
would be loath to accept a supranational authority. There appears to 
be a “non-British” leaning within the Commonwealth as the post-war 
period has recorded the membership of several Asian and African states. 
With the decline of Great Britain as a world power, the author sees a 
growing Commonwealth dependence upon the United States. 


The Coming Caesars. By Amaury de Riencourt. New York: Coward- 
McCann. 384 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. de Riencourt has written a significant book, one which will 
provoke many of its readers. He warns of the advent of Caesarism, not 
as the result of one man’s ambitions, but rather as the slow, often 
unconscious development that ends in a voluntary surrender of free 
people to one autocratic master. In comparing the transformation from 
Greek Culture to Roman Civilization and from European Culture to 
our present American Civilization, the author observes many similarities 
which, in his opinion, suggest a trend toward Caesarism in the United 
States. The growing power of the President and the absence of a civic- 
minded upper class to administer our democratic institutions are cited 
as signs of this tendency. 
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Theory and Reality in Public International Law. By Charles De Visscher, 
Princeton University Press. 381 pp. $5.00. 

Professor De Visscher challenges the apologists for political totalitarian. 
ism and rejects the “national interest” interpretation of international law. 
But he also censures the many theorists who conceive of a purely legal 
image of the world. In suggesting that there is a middle ground, the 
writer draws liberally upon case studies and analyzes historical relations 
of power and law in international relations. Professor P. E. Corbett 
translated this work from the French under the auspices of Princeton’s 
Center of International Studies. 


The United Nations and Dependent Peoples. By Emil J. Sady. Washing. 
ton: The Brookings Institution. 205 pp. $1.50. 


The United Nations and Human Rights. By James Frederick Green, 
Washington: The Brookings Institution. 194 pp. $1.50. 

These two studies, part of a planned larger volume, The United 
Nations and Promotion of General Welfare, present a competent his- 
torical tally sheet of activities within the United Nations. Mr. Green 
records the progress of individual efforts in dealing with violations of 
human rights, but he observes that there is a need for a greater degree 
of good will, patience and understanding before general agreement will 
be reached on such broad issues as self-determination. Mr. Sady, while 
concluding that the trusteeship system has produced impressive results 
despite its many weaknesses, subjects the Trusteeship Council to heavy 
criticism. Contending that the Council has shown neither technical 
competence nor impartiality, the author submits that the Council’s 
prestige is at a low ebb, not only among the majority of the Member 
states but also among leaders in some of the trust territories. 


II. U. S. Foreicn Pouicy 


Global Strategy. By E. J. Kingston-McCloughry. New York: Praeger. 
270 pp. $4.50. 


In analyzing a strategy for the West, Air Vice-Marshal Kingston- 
McCloughry observes that one of the biggest dangers to the security of 
the free countries is the inherent tendency to tire of defense prepara- 
tions over long periods of peace, and to drop their guard too readily 
when potential aggressors make gestures of peace, however insincere. 
He advocates a combined allied strategy founded on the assumption 
that Russia is the only nation which can threaten the survival of the 
Western countries in the “foreseeable future.”” The author also proposes 
the formulation of national strategies which would integrate the policies 
of the army, navy and air forces. 


The Price of Power: America Since 1945. By Herbert Agar. University 
of Chicago Press. 200 pp. $3.50. 


A journalist reviews the epochal and continuous crises of our time, 
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from our post-war disillusionment with the Russians to Eisenhower’s 
first election. He concludes that, instead of seeking the powers of de- 
struction, “we shall meet with help as well as with competition if we 
seek to use the power of thought.” 


Tides of Crisis: A Primer of Foreign Relations. By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
New York: Reynal. 328 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. Berle, who is well qualified to reflect upon America’s role in the 
world, presents a timely study of some of the pressing regional and ideo- 
logical problems of the day. Criticizing the United States for a funda- 
mentally tactical approach to present crises, the author proposes a rethink- 
ing of our strategic concepts along lines which recognize the supreme 
significance of man and the necessity for internationalism. 


III. INTERNATIONAL Economic Po.Licy 


Atomic Energy for Your Business. By Arnold Kramish and Eugene M. 
Zuckert. New York: David McKay. 269 pp. $3.95. 

A book for businessmen on the potential profits to be reaped from the 
peaceful atom. The authors have written a handbook which can be 
useful to private businesses and underdeveloped countries, for it spells 
out certain opportunities and pitfalls in the economic harnessing of 
atomic energy. It seems apparent that the government must provide, 
at least initially, substantial support for private atomic industries, both 
towards research and towards a comprehensive insurance program which 
will limit the liability of pioneer firms in this field. 


Climate and Economic Development in the Tropics. By Douglas H. K. 
Lee. New York: Harper (for the Council on Foreign Relations). 182 pp. 
$3.50. 

A thoughtful discussion of the problems and potentialities of tropical 
development. Aided by a distinguished study group under the auspices 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, Dr. Lee has drawn upon a number 
of academic disciplines in producing this detailed report. Noting a striking 
coincidence between the factor of tropicality and the lack of economic 
growth, the group rapporteur feels that the United States should con- 
tribute substantially to the future development of these areas. 


Planning for an Expanding Economy. By C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brah- 
manana. Bombay: Vora. 1956. $4.50. 

Using India’s First Five Year Plan as a backdrop, the authors criticize 
the Second Plan for its lack of internal consistency. Government planners 
come under attack for estimating that national income, the primary 
basis for their projections, will rise 25 per cent in less than five years; 
these two economists consider 10 to 15 per cent a more realistic figure. 
Vakil and Brahmanana propose that greater emphasis be placed upon 
the production of wage goods and the encouragement of technical ad- 
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vancement; the former, they claim, would stimulate the general economy 
while the latter would free human resources for capital investment 
activities. 

The Economic Development of Syria. By the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins. 486 pp, 
$7.50. 

This study analyzes many of the problems which impede Syria’s eco. 
nomic development. Using what sketchy statistical material is available, 
the IBRD team suggests a five-year development program which could 
be financed “only if the government is determined to exercise the strictest 
economy in its other expenditures.” Defense expenditures are projected 
on the basis of 1952-54 estimates, and the group concludes that “any 
substantial increase in such expenditures is likely to be possible only at 
the expense of development.” In the light of Syria’s purchases of arma- 
ments from the Soviet Union, it would appear that the IBRD program 
has been rendered inoperable. 

IV. Europe 
Fighting Warsaw: The Story of the Polish Underground State 1939-45, 
By Stefan Korbonski. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 495 pp. $6.00. 

Rather than present an over-all picture of the underground’s extensive 
activities, the author, one of the leaders of the Warsaw movement, offers 
a personal account of his role during the wartime period. His vignettes 
of the clandestine radio operations and underground courts are espe- 
cially valuable. 


The Young Turks: Prelude to the Revolution of 1908. By Ernest Edmond- 
son Ramsaur Jr. Princeton University Press. 180 pp. $4.00. 

This is the first definitive study in English of the secret society which 
overthrew the Turkish regime in 1908. Combining extensive research 
with numerous personal interviews, Dr. Ramsaur distinguishes between 
the original movement which challenged Sultan Abdul Hamid and was 
forced into exile and the army group which revolted against Hamid in 
Macedonia. In a skillful analysis of the revolution’s aftermath, the 
writer notes that the European embassies were caught unawares by the 
revolt and that the Sultan, by quickly accepting the Constitution of 
1876, gained the loyalty of the military rank-and-file. 


V. SovierT UNION 
Estonia. By Villibald Raud. New York: Nordic Press. 158 pp. 


This useful reference book lists all the pertinent facts of an unhappy 
country which has been integrated into the Soviet Union. The main 
headings are: Outline of Estonian History, Population and Administra- 
tion, Economic Life, Cultural Life, Estonia under Soviet Occupation, 
and Estonians in Exile. A statistical appendix lists the important data of 
the Estonian economy. 
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National Communism and Soviet Strategy. By D. A. Tomasic. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 218 pp. $4.50. 

Professor Tomasic, using Yugoslav Titoism as the classic example of 
national communism, gives a systematic and detailed account of the 
origins and developments of this movement. He approaches Titoism in 
terms of Soviet strategy, not as a political and historical phenomenon 
alone, and concludes that, should the communist rulers fail to satisfy 
the basic needs and longings of the people, they will inevitably lose the 
support of the subjected multitudes in Eastern Europe. 


VI. Muppte EAst 


Arab and Jew in the Land of Canaan. By Ilene Beatty. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 108 pp. $2.50. 

An interesting, though somewhat inaccurate, interpretation of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the creation of the State of Israel. In her plan 
to isolate the area from international power politics, Miss Beatty pro- 
poses that a “Palestine International Monument” be established under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Thus would be created a large de- 
militarized park which would be dependent upon tourists for much of 
its administrative revenues. Contending that American Jews have bought 
Israeli bonds primarily as a business investment, the writer feels con- 
fident that these investors would gladly allow the “park authority” to 
assume responsibility for these debts. 


Egypt’s Role in World Affairs. By Emil Lengyel. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 147 pp. $2.50. 

Proceeding from the observation that “history teaches the lesson that 
Egypt has invariably been the pivot of world power status,” the author 
analyzes the perils and promises of Egypt’s new dynamism. The book 
deals with the external relations of Egypt, the historical basis of Russian 
efforts in the Middle East, the Egyptian efforts to unify the Arab world 
and the responsibilities of the United States in the area. Lengyel concludes 
with a skeptical view of Nasser’s potential survival and with a fervent 
plea for a new Pax Americana which can fill power vacuums and pre- 
vent clashing small-power ambitions. 


The Kremlin, the Jews, and the Middle East. By Judd L. Teller. New 
York: Thomas Yoseloff. 202 pp. $3.50. 

A convincing description of Soviet manipulation and persecution of 
the Jewish people. While Mr. Teller is primarily concerned with the 
repression of Jews within the Soviet Union and the resulting establish- 
ment of an active Zionist underground, he also presents an interesting 
glimpse of the Arab-Jew dichotomy within the Palestine Communist 
Party. His account leaves little doubt that Stalinism was violently anti- 
Semitic, but the author is hard-pressed to illustrate the broad continua- 
tion of this policy under the Kremlin’s new leadership. 
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VII. Arrica 


Pan-Africanism or Communism? By George Padmore. New York: Roy. 
463 pp. $5.00. 

The author contends that the only alternative to communism in 
Africa is a common citizenship for all races on the basis of absolute 
equality. Blaming the limited impact of communism in Africa on the 
tactical mistakes and psychological blunders made by “evangelical mis. 
sions” of Western parties, Mr. Padmore feels that communism is no 
immediate threat to Africa. He warns, however, that the future course 
for Africans will be determined by the degree of enlightenment shown 
by the remaining “white settlers” and, in his opinion, the only suitable 
solution would be a federation of regional self-governing countries. 


Passive Resistance in South Africa. By Leo Kuper. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 256 pp. $3.50. 

In the explosive tensions within the Union of South Africa, some of 
the politically disinherited non-whites have turned to passive resistance. 
The author, a professor of sociology at the University of Natal, explains 
the Ghandi-like movement and the larger issue behind it. He detects 
the development of new and unexpected attitudes, and he contends that 
it is out of these reversals of role and opinion that the races must fashion 
the country of the future. 


VIII. SoutH aNp SouTHEAST ASIA 


A History of Communism in East Asia. By Captain Malcolm Kennedy. 
New York: Praeger. 556 pp. $8.50. 

Recalling Zinoviev’s statement in 1925 that “the road to world revolu- 
tion lies through the East rather than the West,” Captain Kennedy 
traces the origins and main developments of nationalism and communism 
in East Asia, and shows how that area has been a major factor in the 
struggle for world power since the bolshevik revolution in Russia. The 
work is divided into four parts covering the genesis of nationalism and 
communism, the inter-war developments, the Pacific War period and 
postwar developments. 


Moscow and the Communist Party of India. By John H. Kautsky. New 
York: John Wiley and The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 220 pp. 

A competent effort to assess the role of Soviet, and to a lesser degree 
Chinese, communists in the formulation of the strategy of the Commu- 
nist Party of India. Kautsky sees “neo-Maoism”, one which appeals to 
the “national bourgeosie from below” and often replaces the Marxist 
concept of the class struggle, exercising a strong influence upon India’s 
communist leadership, although the rank and file of the C.P.I. have 
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shown considerable resistance to this doctrinal innovation. The author 
concludes that Moscow still directs communist policy for Indian party 
members, but that Peking appears to be gaining influence. 


IX. Far East 


Communist China Today. By Peter S. H. Tang. New York: Praeger. 
536 pp. $10.00. 

An encyclopaedic study of developments and tensions within the 
Communist Chinese state machine. Dr. Tang outlines several points of 
internal friction, but he does not foresee any mass uprising against the 
present regime. Within the framework of world communism the People’s 
Republic of China has assumed greater responsibilities, as reflected in 
Eastern Europe and in Korea, but the author is more concerned with 
Peking’s intrusion into the non-communist world. He believes that the 
United States will continue for an indefinite time to be the arch-enemy 
in the eyes of the Peking regime, for America has thus far “success- 
fully stood in the way of Chinese communist expansion everywhere in 
the Far East since 1950.” 
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